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GREAT LAKES FISHERIES CONVENTION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1955 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SupcoMMITTEE ON Great Lakes FisHERtES CONVENTION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m, in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Wiley. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will open the hearings upon the treaty 
that is before us relating to the Great Lakes fisheries. 

This treaty, as I understand it, was executed by the representatives 
of the United States and Canada on September 10, 1954. It is known 
for our purposes here in the Senate as Executive B, 84th Congress, 
lst session, convention on Great Lakes fisheries between the United 
States of America and Canada. It has been submitted to this commit- 
tee, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, for purposes of hear- 
ings and for action on the part of our committee, with the objective 
in mind of advice and consent by the Senate for ratification. 

(The convention referred to follows :) 


[S. Ex. B, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


CONVENTION ON GREAT LAKES FISHERIES BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND CANADA 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, TRANSMITTING A CON- 
VENTION ON GREAT LAKES FISHERIES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND CANADA, SIGNED AT WASHINGTON ON SEPTEMBER 10, 1954 


JANUARY 26, 1955.—The convention was read the first time and the injunction 
of secrecy was removed therefrom, and together with all accompanying papers 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
for the use of the Senate 

THE WHITE House, January 26, 1955. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate to ratification. 

I transmit herewith a convention on Great Lakes fisheries between the United 

States of America and Canada, signed at Washington on September 10, 1954. 
Upon submission of the present convention to the Senate, I desire to withdraw 

from the consideration of the Senate the Great Lakes fisheries convention signed 

at Washington on April 2, 1946, and submitted to the Senate on April 22, 1946 

(S. Ex. C, 79th Cong., 2d sess.). 

I transmit also, for the information of the Senate, the report by the Secretary 

of State with respect to the convention signed on September 10, 1954. 

DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary of State, (2) convention on Great 
Lakes fisheries, signed at Washington September 10, 1954.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


: Washington, January 18, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House: 


I have the honor to submit to the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratification, if the 
President approve thereof, a convention on Great Lakes fisheries between the 
eae States of America and Canada, signed at Washington on September 10, 
954. 

The present convention is designed to provide the means for joint and coordi- 
nated action by the United States and Canada to secure the betterment of the 
Great Lakes fisheries through (1) the promotion and coordination of fishery re- 
search, and (2) the destruction, to the extent possible, of the predatory sea 
lamprey. 

Certain of the stocks of Great Lakes fish have been in decline through many 
years, as is shown by their decreasing productivity. The causes are not adequately 
known. At present, fishery research activities are carried out in the Great Lakes 
by the 2 National Governments, by the 8 Great Lakes States, and by the Province 
of Ontario. These separate activities are and have been of great value. There is 
little question, however, but that the promotion and coordination of these numer- 
ous and extensive research programs could multiply their benefits to the com- 
mercial and sports fishing interests of the Great Lakes area. One of the major 
purposes of the convention is to achieve this promotion and coordination of 
research. 

The sea lamprey costs the United States and Canada upward of $5 million a 
year in the loss of valuable lake trout alone. The lamprey, a parasitic, eel-like 
creature, subsists by attaching itself by its mouth to a fish and sucking the blood 
and vital juices of its host. It attacks principally the more valuable food fishes 
such as trout and whitefish. This predatory creature, long domiciled in Lake 
Ontario, was able to move westerly into the upper four lakes upon the opening 
of the Welland Canal in 1911, which permitted it to bypass the barrier of Niagara 
Falls. First observed in Lake Huron in the 1930's, is has destroyed the fisheries 
for trout and whitefish in Lakes Huron and Michigan. It is now increasing in 
great numbers in Lake Superior and threatens similar destruction to the valuable 
fisheries there. Effective devices to control the lamprey populations have been 
developed by the Fish and Wildlife Service. Electric and mechanical barrier 
dams erected across spawning streams prevent the passage of the lamprey and 
check the production of new generations. To be effective, this control system 
must be applied to all potential spawning streams, on both the United States and 
Canadian sides of the lakes. Joint action by the two Governments to control 
the lamprey is, therefore, a necessity, and is the second major purpose of the con- 
vention. ; 

The convention provides for the establishment of the Great Lakes Fishery 
Commission as a mechanism for carrying out the objectives of the convention. 
The Commission will be composed of 2 national sections, each consisting of 3 
members appointed by the respective Governments. Each section has one vote 
in the deliberations of the Commission. A decision or recommendation of the 
Commission requires the approval of both sections. 

The Commission is charged with three principal duties: It is required to formu- 
late and coordinate research programs designed to determine what, if any, meas- 
ures may be required to make possible the maximum sustained productivity of 
Great Lakes fish stocks of common concern to the United States and Canada. 
On the basis of such research, it is to recommend appropriate measures to the 
two Governments. The Commission is also to formulate and implement a pro- 
vram to eradicate or minimize the sea-lamprey populations in the Great Lakes. 
In carrying out these duties, the Commission is obligated to utilize, so far as 
feasible, the official agencies of the contracting Governments and of their States 
or Provinces. 

It is to be noted that the convention does not grant authority to the Com- 
mission to regulate fishing operations. 

The provisions of the convention apply to all the Great Lakes and Lake St. 
Clair, to their connecting waters, and to the St. Lawrence River from Lake On- 
tario to the 45th parallel of latitude. Its provisions also apply to the tribu- 
taries of each of these waters to the extent necessary for the abatement of the 
lamprey and for the investigation of any fish stock in the above waters of com- 
mon concern to the United States and Canada. 
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The convention provides that each Government may establish for its national 
section an advisory committee for each of the Great Lakes. 

Joint expenses of the Commission are to be paid by contributions made by the 
United States and Canada. The form and proportion of such contributions are 
to be those approved by the two Governments after the Commission has made a 
recommendation. It is the expectation of the United States Government that 
the several States bordering upon the Great Lakes will participate in the pro- 
grams under the convention and the financing of them. 

Final decision as to the division of costs between the United States and Canada 
has not yet been reached. Subject to the enactment of such legislation as may 
be necessary in the United States, it is expected that, until the Commission has 
had an opportunity to study the form and proportion of the contributions, it will, 
in making its recommendations, be guided by the principle that joint expenditures 
should be shared as follows: 

1. In the case of contributions for administrative costs, each party to 
share equally ; and 

2. In the case of costs of lamprey research and control, each party to con- 
tribute in accordance with the relative poundage of lake trout and whitefish 
taken by it from Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior during the 10 years 
preceding measurable effect of lampreys in each of those lakes. The ratio 
of the poundage of these fish taken by the United States and by Canada dur- 
ing the years specified is approximately 2.2 to 1, respectively, or 68.75 per- 
cent by the United States. 

It is estimated that joint costs arising from the convention will, for the first 
8 years of operation, amount to $895,000 annually, of which $865,000 will be re- 
quired for the lamprey-control program and $30,000 for administration. There- 
after, as the lamprey-control program will shift from installation to maintenance, 
it is expected the joint costs will drop. 

From this it follows that the United States share of the joint costs would, for 
the first 3 years of operation of the convention, be of the order of $615,000 an- 
nually. In addition, each party will conduct general fisheries research under 
the terms of the convention. It is estimated that, in the case of the United 
States, an adequate program of this type will cost about $135,000 a year. These 
costs will be decreased to the extent States bordering on the lakes participate in 
earrying out the convention. 

Prior to negotiations with Canada, the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior undertook lengthy discussions with the concerned groups 
in the Great Lakes area, including officials of the Great Lakes States, commercial 
and sports fishermen, and representatives of conservation organizations. The 
convention represents principles on which wide agreement was reached. 

The convention will enter into force on the date of exchange of ratifications. 
It will continue in force for 10 years. It may be terminated by either Govern- 
ment at the end of the initial 10-year period or at any time thereafter by 2 years’ 
notice. The convention requires the two Governments to review in the eighth 
year the activities of the Commission in order to determine whether the conven- 
tion should be continued or changed. 

At an early date the Congress will be requested to consider implementing 
legislation necessary for the United States to apply the provisions of the con- 
vention. 

It is recommended that, upon submission of the present convention, the Great 
Lakes fisheries convention between the United States of America and Canada, 
signed at Washington'on April 2, 1946, and submitted to the Senate on April 22, 
1946 (S. Ex. C, 79th Cong., 2d sess.), be withdrawn from the consideration of 
the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 

(Enclosure: Convention on Great Lakes fisheries, signed at Washington, 
September 10, 1954.) 


CONVENTION ON GREAT LAKES FISHERIES BETWEEN THE UNtrrep STATES OF 
AMERICA AND CANADA 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Canada, 
Taking note of the interrelation of fishery conservation problems and of 
the desirability of advancing fishery research in the Great Lakes, 
seing aware of the decline of some of the Great Lakes fisheries, 
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3eing concerned over the serious damage to some of these fisheries caused 
by the parasitic sea lamprey and the continuing threat which this lamprey 
constitutes for other fisheries, 

Recognizing that joint and coordinated efforts by the United States of 
America and Canada are essential in order to determine the need for and 
the type of measures which will make possible the maximum sustained 
productivity in Great Lakes fisheries of common concern. 

Have resolved to conclude a convention and have appointed as their respective 
Plenipotentiaries : 
The Government of the United States of America : 
Walter Bedell Smith, Acting Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, and 
William C. Herrington, Chairman of the Delegation of the United States 
of America to the Great Lakes Fisheries Conference ; and 
The Government of Canada: 
Arnold Danford Patrick Heeney, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Canada to the United States of America, and 
Stewart Bates, Chairman of the Delegation of Canada to the Great 
Lakes Fisheries Conference, 
who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


This Convention shall apply to Lake Ontario (including the St. Lawrence 
River from Lake Ontario to the forty-fifth parallel of latitude), Lake Erie, Lake 
Huron (including Lake St. Clair), Lake Michigan, Lake Superior and their 
connecting waters, hereinafter referred to as “the Convention Area.” This Con- 
vention shall also apply to the tributaries of each of the above waters to the 
extent necessary to investigate any stock of fish of common concern, the taking 
or habitat of which is confined predominantly to the Convention Area, and to 
eradicate or minimize the populations of the sea lamprey (Petromyzon marinus) 
in the Convention Area. 

ARTICLE II 


1. The Contracting Parties agree to eStablish and maintain a joint commis- 
sion, to be known as the Great Lakes Fishery Commission, hereinafter referred 
to as “the Commission,” and to be composed of two national sections, a Canadian 
Section and a United States Section. Each Section shall be composed of not 
more than three members appointed by the respective Contracting Parties. 

2. Each Section shall have one vote. A decision or recommendation of the 
Commission shall be made only with the approval of both Sections. 

3. Each Contracting Party may establish for its Section an advisory committee 
for each of the Great Lakes. The members of each advisory committee so estab- 
lished shall have the right to attend all sessions of the Commission except those 
which the Commission decides to hold in camera. 


ARTICLE TI 


1. At the first meeting of the Commission and at every second subsequent 
annual meeting thereafter the members shall select from among themselves a 
Chairman and a Vice-Chairman, each of whom shall hold office from the close 
of the annual meeting at which he has been selected until the close of the second 
annual meeting thereafter. The Chairman shall be selected from one Section 
and the Vice-Chairman from the other Section. The offices of Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman shall alternate bienially between the Sections. 

2. The seat of the Commission shall be at such place in the Great Lakes area 
as the Commission may designate. 

3. The Commission shall hold a regular annual meeting at such place as it 
may decide. It may hold such other meetings as may be agreed upon by the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman and at such time and place as they may designate. 

4. The Commission shall authorize the disbursement of funds for the joint 
expenses of the Commission and may employ personnel and acquire facilities 
necessary for the performance of its duties. : 

5. The Commission shall make such rules and by-laws for the conduct of its 


meetings and for the performance of its duties and such financial regulations as 
it deems necessary. 
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6. The Commission may appoint an Executive Secretary upon such terms as it 
may determine. 

7. The staff of the Commission may be appointed by the Executive Secretary 
in the manner determined by the Commission or appointed by the Commission 
itself on terms to be determined by it. 

8. The Executive Secretary shall, subject to such rules and procedures as may 
be determined by the Commission, have full power and authority over the staff 
and shall perform such functions as the Commission may prescribe. If the office 
of Executive Secretary is vacant, the Commission shall prescribe who shall exer- 
cise such power or authority. 

ARTICLE IV 


The Commission shall have the following duties : 

(a) to formulate a research program or programs designed to determine 
the need for measures to make possible the maximum sustained productivity 
of any stock of fish in the Convention Area which, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is of common concern to the fisheries of the United States of 
America and Canada and to determine what measures are best adapted for 
such purpose ; 

(b) to coordinate research made pursuant to such programs and, if neces- 
ary, to undertake such research itself; 

(c) to recommend appropriate measures to the Contracting Parties on the 
basis of the findings of such research programs ; 

(d) to formulate and implement a comprehensive program for the pur- 
pose of eradicating or minimizing the sea lamprey populations in the Con- 
vention Area ; and 

(e) to publish or authorize the publication of scientific and other informa- 
tion obtained by the Commission in the performance of its duties. 


ARTICLE V 


In order to carry out the duties set forth in Article IV, the Commission may: 
(a) conduct investigations ; 
(b) take measures and install devices in the Convention Area and the 
tributaries thereof for lamprey control; and 
{c) hold public hearings in the United States of America and Canada. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. In the performance of its duties, the Commission shall, insofar as feasible, 
make use of the official agencies of the Contracting Parties and of their Provinces 
or States and may make use of private or other public organizations, including 
international organizations, or of any person. 

2. The Commission may seek to establish and maintain working arrangements 
with public or private organizations for the purpose of furthering the objectives 
of this Convention. 

ARTICLE VII 


Upon the request of the Commission a Contracting Party shall furnish such 
information pertinent to the Commission’s duties as is practicable. A Contract- 
ing Party may establish conditions regarding the disclosure of such information 
by the Commission. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. Each Contracting Party shall determine and pay the expenses of its Section. 
Joint expenses incurred by the Commission shall be paid by contributions made 
by the Contracting Parties. The form and proportion of the contributions shall 
be those approved by the Contracting Parties after the Commission has made a 
recommendation. 

2. The Commission shall submit an annual budget of anticipated joint expenses 
to the Contracting Parties for approval. 


ARTICLE IX 


The Commission shall submit annually to the Contracting Parties a report on 
the discharge of its duties. It shall make recommendations to or advise the 
Contracting Parties whenever it deems necessary on any matter relating to the 
Convention. 
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ARTICLE X 






Nothing in this Convention shall be construed as preventing any of the States 
of the United States of America bordering on the Great Lakes or, subject to their 
constitutional arrangements, Canada or the Province of Ontario from making 
or enforcing laws or regulations within their respective jurisdictions relative to 
the fisheries of the Great Lakes so far as such laws or regulations do not pre- 
clude the carrying out of the Commission’s duties. 
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ARTICLE XI 











The Contracting Parties agree to enact such legislation as may be necessary 
to give effect to the provisions of this Convention. 











ARTICLE XII 





The Contracting Parties shall jointly review in the eighth year of the operation 
of this Convention the activities of the Commission in relation to the objectives 
of the Convention in order to determine the desirability of continuing, modifying 
or terminating this Convention. 

ARTICLE XIII 





1. This Convention shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Ottawa. 
2. This Convention shall enter into force on the date of the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification. It shall remain in force for ten years and shall con- 
tinue in force thereafter until terminated as provided herein. 
3. Either Contracting Party may, by giving two years’ written notice to the 
other Contracting Party, terminate this Convention at the end of the initial ten- 
year period or at any time thereafter. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Convention. 
Done at Washington, in duplicate, this tenth day of September, 1954. 
For the Government of the United States of America: 
WALTER BEDELL SMITH 
Wa. C. HERRINGTON 

For the Government of Canada: 
A. D. P. HEENEY 
STEWART BATES 
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Senator Humpurey. The first witness we have this morning is Mr. 
Robert Murphy, the Deputy Under Secretary of State. We are very 
honored to have Mr. Murphy with us and look forward to having the 
views of the State Department on this convention. 


Proceed, Mr. Murphy. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT MURPHY, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. Murruy. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and present this convention. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to just make a preliminary statement and then ask 
our specialist in this field to take up from there, if I may. 

Mr. Mureny. Mr. Chairman, the history of fishery relations be- 
tween the United States and C anada, as with the history of our rela- 
tions in general with Canada, sets, we think, a model and an example 
for all the world, 











EXISTING FISHERIES CONVENTIONS WITH CANADA 





Five times in our own generation the Senate has advised and con- 
sented to arrangements with Canada whereby our fisheries of common 
concern might be better conserved through joint action by the two 
countries. I would just like to enumerate those. 
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There was the Halibut Convention in 1923; the Sockeye Salmon 
Convention in 19387; the Whaling Convention, that is, an agreement 
between the United States, Canada, and 15 other nations, in 1948; the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention between the United States, 
Canada, and 8 other nations, in 1950; and, finally, the North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention between the United States, Canada, and Japan, 
in 1953. I happened to be Ambassador to Tokyo at that time, and | 
remember signing that convention. 

As a result, our North Pacific fisheries are prospering under the 
shield of the Halibut, the Sockeye Salmon and the North Pacific 
Fisheries Conventions. 

The Great Banks fisheries off New England and Nova Scotia are 
protected by the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention. The con- 
servation of seals is provided for through a separate agreement. 

Seals are conserved, as you know, Mr. C hairman. through the execu- 
tive agreement which was concluded between the United States and 
Canada in 1942. 

We think that the success of these arrangements is not disputed. 

To give one example, the Pacific halibut fisher y yielded a 71-million- 
pound catch last year, the highest catch in history, and one which 

‘ompares very favorably with the 44-million- pound level which ob- 
tained 20 years ago when the International Halibut Commission first 
began to put in practice the findings of its research. 

Now, these arrangements with Canada all pertain to saltwater fish- 
eries. The one body of water, the one group of joint American-Ca- 
nadian fisheries still remaining outside the benefits of this system of 
cooperation is the Great Lakes and their valuable fresh water fisheries. 
This is not because there is no need for cooperative action with Canada 
and the Great Lakes. 

I believe that other witnesses will tell you, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is urgent need for joint action by our two countries if certain of the 
lakes fisheries are not to be destroyed by the predatory sea lamprey. 


PURPOSE OF GREAT LAKES FISHERIES CONVENTION 


The purpose of the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries is to pro- 
vide the machinery by which the United States and Canada can un- 
dertake immediate and closely integrated action to meet the lamprey 
problem and other problems in the ‘Jakes fisheries. It ad: apts our suc- 
cessful Fishery Commission experience to Great ‘Lakes needs and to 
the legal situation that the waters in concern are State waters and not 
territorial waters or high seas. 

The Department of State, Mr. Chairman, believes the convention 
will contribute in a major way to the prosperity of the Great Lakes 
fisheries, and recommends the convention to your favorable consid- 
eration. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Murphy. 

There is a staff memorandum, which I am sure has been brought 
to your attention, and I want to have its provisions included in the 

testimony at this point so that our record may be complete. 
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(The staff memorandum referred to follows:) 


April 27, 1955. 
STAFF MEMORANDUM 


GREAT LAKES FISHERIES CONVENTION WITH CANADA 


(Executive B, 84th Cong., 1st sess.) 


1. Main purpose.—To provide a means for joint and coordinated action by the 
United States and Canada to eradicate the predatory sea lamprey in the Great 
Lakes and to promote Great Lakes fishery research. 

2. Principal provisions.—The convention establishes a Great Lakes Fishery 
Commission, composed of three representatives of each country. The Com- 
mission is empowered to carry out a lamprey-control program and is directed to 
formulate and coordinate research programs aimed at increasing stocks of com- 
mercial fish. 

3. Cost.—The United States’ share is estimated at $750,000 a year. 

4. Implementing legislation——Will be required to carry out the provisions of 
the convention, but will probably come under jurisdiction of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

5. Sea lamprey.—tIin the last 20 years, the lamprey has destroyed the trout 
and whitefish in Lakes Huron and Michigan and is now increasing rapidly in 
Lake Superior. It costs an estimated $5 million a year in loss of lake trout alone. 
Control measures consist of electric and mechanical dams across spawning 
streams. 

6. Great Lakes Fishery Convention of 1946—The present convention replaces 
an earlier convention which was negotiated in 1946 but never acted on by the 
Senate and which has now been withdrawn by the President. The principal 
difference between the two conventions is that the one signed in 1946 gave the 
Commission authority to regulate fishing operations in the Great Lakes, while 
the present convention limits the Commission to research, to recommendations, 
and to lamprey-control operations. 

7. Correspondence received by committee.—Statements either supporting or 
acquiescing in the convention have been received from Goy. Walter J. Kohler, 
of Wisconsin; Gov. Frank J. Lausche, of Ohio; the Michigan United Conserva- 
tion Clubs; Wisconsin Conservation Commission ; the Wildlife Society ; Michigan 
Fish Producers Association; Minnesota Department of Conservation; Ohio 
Wildlife Council; New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Coopera- 
tion; and the Izaak Walton League. 

Prof. Thomas H. Langlois, of the Franz Theodore Stone Institute of Hydro- 
biology, Ohio State University, has submitted a statement proposing a number 
of changes directed mainly to increasing participation of the States in the Com- 
mission’s work. He writes that “while I do not think the convention essential 
or desirable, there will be less objection to it in modified form.” 


DIFFERENCES IN PRESENT AND 1946 CONVENTION 


Senator Humpurey. The purpose of this convention has been suc- 
cinctly stated, and its provisions, I think, ought to be noted as different 
from the convention that was negotiated in 1946, which was not rati- 
fied by the Senate. 

That convention in 1946 provided for regulating the fishing opera- 
tions in the Great Lakes, while the present convention limits the Com- 
mission to research, to recommendations, and to lamprey-control op- 
erations. There is also a necessity for implementing legislation once 
this treaty is ratified in order to carry out the objectives and purposes 
in the field of research, particularly in lamprey control, and I think 
our record ought to note that there will be a cost involved. 

The best we can do is to estimate. It is estimated around $750,000. 

Mr. Mureny. That’s right. 

Senator Humpurey. The further details of this will be explained 
by Mr. Looney; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Murpny. I would like him to, Mr. Chairman. ni 
Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Looney, will you give us your identifica- 
tion in terms of your role and official position ¢ 


STATEMENT OF WARREN F. LOONEY, ACTING SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
FOR FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE TO THE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Mr. Looney. I am Warren F. Looney, Acting Special Assistant for 
Fisheries and Wildlife to the Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement running about 12 pages. 
With your permission, I would like to insert it in the record. 

Senator Humpurey. Please do, and then paraphrase this to cover 
the high points for us. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Looney follows :) 


CONVENTION ON GREAT LAKES FISHERIES 


Statement of Warren F. Looney, Acting Special Assistant for Fisheries and 
Wildlife to the Under Secretary of State 


The Department of State recommends the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries 
to your committee for favorable consideration. The purpose of this convention 
is to secure through joint action with Canada the betterment of the fisheries of 
the lakes. These Great Lakes resources, among the most valuable fresh-water 
fisheries of the world, provide food fish to American fishermen worth more than 
$10 million per year. They also support a vast and growing sport-fishing activity 
of great economic and recreation value to the area. 

The convention was signed in Washington by the United States and Canada 
on September 10, 1954. It is the second convention concerning the Great Lakes 
fisheries signed in recent times. In April 1946 the United States and Canada 
signed the Convention for the Development, Protection, and Conservation of the 
Fisheries of the Great Lakes. This treaty was never acted upon by the Senate 
and, indeed, this committee never called a hearing on it. The reason appears 
to have been that, shortly after the signing of the convention in 1946, con- 
siderable opposition to it developed, particularly in the American commercial 
fishing industry in the Great Lakes area. Industry opposition was directed 
specifically against the power to regulate fishing operations vested in the Inter 
national Commission established by the convention. At the request of the 
President in January 1955, the convention was withdrawn from the consideration 
of the Senate. 

PRESENT NEED FOR A CONVENTION 


In 1952 and previous years the Department of State was approached by a 
number of people in the Great Lakes States concerned with fisheries, urging 
that the United States get together with Canada for some arrangement for the 
improvement of the lakes fisheries. Two major justifications were given for 
a convention. It was stated there was clear proof that the lake trout stocks in 
the three western lakes were being inexorably killed off by the parasitic sea 
lamprey, which made its first appearance in the upper lakes in the 1930’s. There 
was also the general feeling in the area that conservation research conducted by 
11 separate political entities—that is, the Federal Government and 8 State 
governments on one side of the border, and the Government of Canada and the 
Province of Ontario on the other—was not the most effective manner of achieving 
maximum results from research. It was urged that a central mechanism to 
coordinate such research could not only multiply the accomplishments of such 
research but could do so on a more economic basis. 

In view of the experience with the 1946 convention, the Department of State 
together with the Fish and Wildlife Service made a full canvass of the Great 
Lakes area in the fall of 1952 in order to determine the sentiment in the urea 
toward a treaty. Representatives of both Departments together visited each of 
the capitals of the eight Great Lakes States and discussed the need for a treaty 
with State conservation officials. Thereafter, they visited the principal fishing 
ports on the American side of the lakes and talked with commercial and sports 
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fishermen. There was wide agreement, both by State authorities and other 
interested groups, that a treaty was needed which would cover both the lamprey 
and general research problems. The Federal officials discussed also the type 
of provisions desired not only in a convention but also in legislation to imple- 
ment the convention. In these matters also there was wide agreement among the 
groups concerned in the Great Lakes fisheries, and the convention as negotiated 
reflects in its provisions the sentiments of these groups. 


THE SEA LAMPREY PROBLEM 


The sea lamprey, a parasitic, eel-like creature, is predatory on the food fish 
of the upper lakes. Unfortunately, it attacks most readily the more valuable 
species such as lake trout and whitefish. It attaches itself to a fish by the suction- 
like cup of its mouth and subsists by draining off the blood and body fluids of its 
host. 

The lamprey spawns in streams, where the young remain for about 4% years. 
At that time the immature lamprey moves downstream to a lake where it rapidly 
reaches maturity and grows to a length of 18 to 24 inches. It remains in the 
lakes for about 18 months, voraciously attacking and living off other fish, mostly 
lake trout and whitefish. In the spring, after about a year and a half in the lake, 
it enters a spawning stream, making its way up to an area where gravel, gradient, 
nutriment, and so forth provide desirable spawning conditions. The eggs are 
then deposited and fertilized, and the lamprey dies. A single female may deposit 
as many as 107,000 eggs; the average number is 61,500. 

It may be asked why the lamprey problem is new in the Great Lakes and why 
fishermen in the Great Lakes States became aware of it only in the 1940’s. The 
reason is that, although the sea lamprey has lived in Lake Ontario since prehis- 
toric times, Niagara Falls was for centuries an absolute barrier to its movement 
into the four western lakes. With the completion of the Welland Canal, however, 
permitting a bypass of Niagara Falls, the lamprey moved up into Lake Erie. 
It took some years for it to move through Lake Erie where it did not find a con- 
genial home. In 1934 the first spawning run was found in Lake Huron. By 1936 
the species had penetrated Lake Michigan, the first specimen having been taken 
off Milwaukee at that time. In a very few years it had destroyed the lake trout 
fisheries in those two lakes. In Lake Huron, the United States catch of lake 
trout was, in 1935, 1,743,000 pounds ; in 1941, it had dropped by one-half to 842,000 
pounds; in 1951 it was less than 50 pounds. In Lake Michigan, United States 
fishermen in 1943 caught 6,800,000 pounds of lake trout. In 1946 they caught 
only 3,974,000 pounds. In 1952 their catch was 3,000 pounds. The lake trout 
fisheries in Lakes Huron and Michigan no longer exist. The loss to United 
States fishermen is about $3,500,000 a year. 

Some 6 or 8 years ago the lamprey made its way from Lake Huron through 
the St. Mary’s River into Lake Superior. The first adults from the scattered 
early spawning have now grown up in that lake, and the “explosion” of popula- 
tion characteristic of this prolific creature under favorable conditions may shortly 
be expected to occur and may even be taking place now. The Lake Superior trout 
fisheries in recent normal years have been worth to the States of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan $14 million. These we may expect to see destroyed like the 
Lakes Huron and Michigan trout fisheries in a very short space of time—say 
8 to 10 years—unless we can reduce the growing numbers of the destructive 
lamprey. 

The Congress has already recognized this serious problem. In 1949 it author- 
ized the Fish and Wildlife Service to undertake investigations of the lamprey 
menace and since that time has provided the Service with funds to the extent 
of $1,300,000 for that purpose. Those investigations show that the lamprey popu- 
lations can be controlled. The Service experiments conducted since 1950 indicate 
that mechanical and electric barriers placed in potential spawning streams can 
prevent the movement upstream of would-be spawners, which then perish without 
spawning. 

Unlike the salmon, the lamprey has no homing instinct and will spawn in any 
stream which offers suitable conditions. The control program must, therefore, 
extend to both sides of the border or it fails. It is an all-or-nothing program be- 
cause, if any considerable number of spawning streams are left open, the lamprey 
is so prolific that the work on other streams will have been largely lost. Accord- 
ingly, joint action by the United States and Canada is an absolute necessity if 
the lamprey populations are to be controlled. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LAKE FISHERIES IS GENERAI 


The catch in the Great Lakes has during the past 50 years remained relatively 
stable in poundage. But radical changes have occurred in the composition of the 
catch. At times the more valuable species have diminished to be replaced with 
what may be called trash fish. Apart from this loss to the fishing industry caused 
by the depletion of some of the better fish stocks, there is also a direct economic 
loss arising from the sudden fluctuations in catch of the various species. 

Why these fluctuations oceur is not known. Extensive and fruitful research 
has been conducted for years by the State conservation bodies concerned in Great 
Lakes fisheries research as well as by the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Canadian 
Fisheries Board, and the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. It is unde- 
niable, however, that the separate research efforts of 11 political entities could 
be rendered more effective by some formal mechanism which would provide cen- 
tral coordination. The only workable way to provide such a formal mechanism 
in the Great Lakes is a convention with Canada. 


WHAT THE CONVENTION DOES 


The convention by article II provides for an international Commission of 2 
national sections, each composed of not more than 3 members appointed by the 
United States and Canada respectively. Each country has one vote in the Com- 
mission. All decisions and actions of the Commission require unanimous vote. 

The convention (art. IV) places upon the Commission the following duties: 

(1) to formulate and coordinate research programs to determine the type 
of measures, if any, required to make possible the maximum sustained pro 
ductivity of any stock of Great Lakes fish which is of common concern to 
the United States and Canada ; 

(2) to recommend appropriate measures to the parties on the basis of the 
findings of such research programs; and 

(3) to formulate and implement a comprehensive program to abate the 
sea lamprey population in the Lakes. 

It is to be noted that the Commission has no regulatory power over fishing 
operations. 


PROVISIONS OF THE CONVENTION 
Convention area 


The convention area is by the treaty (art. I) defined as the five Great Lakes 
and Lake St. Clair, their connecting waters, and the St. Lawrence River north 
easterly from Lake Ontario to the Canadian border. The convention stipulates 
that its provisions shall also apply to the tributary streams of these waters to 
the extent necessary to attain the aims of the convention. These aims are con 
cerned with fisheries in the Great Lakes and their connecting waters. If 
attain these aims, it is necessary to undertake activity in the tributaries—activ 
ity such as erection of lamprey-control devices or the investigation of spawning 
habits of lake fish of common United States-Canadian concern 
is permitted by the convention. 


such activity 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission 


The convention provides in article II for the Great Lakes Fishery Commis 
sion which is to be composed of 2 national sections of not more than 3 members 
from each Government. Each section has one vote. 


Any decision of the Com- 
mission requires the approval of both sections. 


Duties and powers of the Commission 


The Commission will have two principal duties (art. ITI). It is to promote 
and coordinate fisheries research in the Great Lakes, and it is to carry through 
a lamprey-control program. 

With respect to research, the Commission will formulate research programs 
aimed to determine need for conservation measures with respect to any lake 
stock of fish of common United States and Canadian concern. It will coordi- 
mate research made pursuant to such programs, and recommend appro 
measures to the contracting parties based on the findings of this resears 

It is to be emphasized that the Commission has no regulatory powers. With 
respect to regulations over fishing operations, or any other type of regulations, 
its powers are limited to recommending to the contracting parties measures 
necessary for conservation. 


ite 


Assuming such recommendations are accepted, the 
manner in which they are carried out in each country will be governed by the 
constitutional arrangements of that country. 
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With respect to lampreys, the Commission has the duty not only to formulate 
but to implement the program for their abatement. The Commission is author- 
ized by article V to install devices and take measures in any part of the conven- 
tion area or in the tributaries thereof in order to abate the lamprey. 

In carrying out its duties, the Commission is, by article VI of the convention, 
under mandate to utilize, insofar as feasible, existing agencies of the two na- 
tional Governments and of their States or Provinces. This represents a con- 
tinuing policy of this Government in its fishery treaties and is designed to pre- 
vent duplication of scientific staffs within this Government or in the States. 
It is expected under the present convention that, with regard to research, the 
domestic research agencies—that is, the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State 
conservation departments and the comparable agencies on the Canadian side of 
the border—will generally conduct any research program formulated by the 
Commission. It is not expected, therefore, that the Commission will have a 
research staff of its own. 

The situation is similar with regard to the lamprey program. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service has, for some years, been investigating the lamprey problem 
and is, indeed, the inventor and designer of many of the various mechanical and 
electric barriers now available. Similarly, the Canadian Fisheries Board has 
been working on the problem. It is expected, therefore, that the Commission 
will use these existing bodies to carry out its lamprey duties. There will, there- 
fore, be no duplication of staffs. The Commission will be a small body of 6 Com- 
missioners with a small administrative staff and possibly 1 or 2 scientific per- 
sonnel. 
idvisory committees 

Article II, paragraph 3 of the convention provides that each contracting party 
may establish for its section an advisory committee for each of the Great Lakes. 
Should this convention be ratified, it is the intention of the Department shortly 
to place before Congress legislation to implement the convention. With regard 
to advisory committees, it is expected that the legislation will provide: That 
there be a committee for each of the Great Lakes; that each State adjacent to 
a lake be entitled to appoint 4 members to the advisory committee for that lake; 
and that the 4 members represent respectively the State conservation agency, 


the commercial fishing interests, the sports fishing interests, and the public at 
large. 


Fisheries jurisdiction of the Great Lakes States reserved 

It is to be noted that the convention, in article X, contains a saving clause with 
respect to the fisheries jurisdictions of the Great Lakes States as well as of the 
Province of Ontario. Article X states: 

“Nothing in this Convention shall be construed as preventing any of the States 
of the United States of America bordering on the Great Lakes or, subject to their 
constitutional arrangements, Canada or the Province of Ontario from making or 
enforcing laws or regulations within their respective jurisdictions relative to the 
fisheries of the Great Lakes so far as such laws or regulations do not preclude 
the carrying out of the Commission's duties.” 

Term of the convention 

By article XIII the term of the convention is 10 years. It is provided, how- 
ever, that it shall continue thereafter except that either party may terminate 
the convention by giving 2 years’ written notice to the other contracting party. 

Article XII of the convention calls for a joint review of the Commission and 
its activities by the United States and Canada in the eighth year of operation of 
the treaty. The purpose of this is to provide a means after 8 years of experience 
for determination by the two countries as to whether the Commission should 
continue or be changed or be abolished. 

Financial provisions 

The present convention is, in its financial provisions, uniform with the North 
Pacific Fisheries Convention. Each Government incurs directly under the con- 
vention two types of expenses: (1) The costs of its own section, and (2) its 
contributions to the Commission. The first is paid directly by each Government 
without reference to the Commission. The contributions are paid to the Com- 
mission in accordance with recommendations of the Commission provided that 
such recommendations are approved by the two Governments. 
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Estimated costs to the United States 

The United States will incur both direct and indirect costs under the conven- 
tion. Direct costs will be those mentioned in article VIII: The expenses of the 
United States section, and the United States contributions to the Commission. 
Indirect costs will be those incurred by the carrying out of research programs by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in accordance with the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, 

The expenses of the United States section will be about $3,000 per year. This 
is to cover the per diem and travel of the United States section when in attend- 
ance at official meetings. The United States Commissioners will receive no 
salary. 

Expenses of the Commission are expected to total, for the first 3 years of op- 
eration, about $90,000 for administration and $2.6 million for the lamprey control 
program. Thereafter, annual expenses for administration will equal $30,000, 
and those for the lamprey program, $600,000. 

Of these joint costs, the Governments are to contribute in proportions ap- 
proved by them after the Commission has made a recommendation. At this 
time, it cannot be anticipated with certainty what these proportions may be. 
It is believed, however, that for the first few years, or at least until the Commis- 
sion has had opportunity to make an adequate study of the problem, the propor 
tions of payment by the United States and Canada will be as follows: (1) For 
the administrative costs, equal shares by each country; (2) for the lamprey 
costs, United States share, 68.75 percent; Canadian share, 31.25 percent. This 
latter proportion accords with the benefit which may be expected to accrue to 
each country from a successful lamprey control program; that is, how much 
poundage of lake trout and whitefish will result for each country. In making 
this estimate it is assumed that if the lamprey is not controlled, the catch from 
Lake Superior will decline to a negligible amount as it already has declined in 
Lakes Huron and Michigan while, if the lamprey is controlled, the catches in 
these three lakes can be restored to approximately their prelamprey leyel. 

If we use as a base the poundage of these species taken by each country from 
Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior during the 10 years preceding measurable 
latter proportion accords with the benefit which may .be expected to accrue to 
1 in favor of the United States, the United States during those years having 
taken 149,850,000 pounds of lake trout and whitefish and Canada, 68.740,000 
pounds, The 10-year period for each of the lakes differs: For Lake Huron it is 
1930-39 ; Lake Michigan, 1936-45; and Lake Superior, 1943-52. 

Accordingly, United States contributions in total for the first 3 years would be 
for administration, $45,000; for lamprey control, $1.8 million. After the third 
year United States contributions would be annually for administration, $15,000; 
for lamprey control, $418,000. All these figures are, of course, approximate. 

A third type of cost to the United States would arise to cover research under- 
taken by the Fish and Wildlife Service in accordance with the Commission’s 
recommendations regarding general fisheries research. This, it is expected, 
would approximate $135,000 per year. 


State participation in programs 

It is anticipated that the Great Lakes States will participate in the carrying 
out of the provisions of the programs. The eight States, each with a conserva- 
tion agency, are expected indeed to play a major role, especially in the further- 
ing of research in the lakes fisheries. 


Public attitude toward the convention 


I should like to refer again to the attitude of the concerned interests in the 
Great Lakes States toward the need for treaty arrangements with Canada and 
toward the particular provisions of this convention. As I stated before, con- 
ferences were held by State and Interior Department officials in the fall of 1952 
with State conservation officials and commercial and sports fishermen in each 
of eight Lakes States. In addition to the eight State capitals, the Federal offi- 
cials visited the fishing ports of Duluth, Minn.; Marquette, Mich.; Green Bay, 
Wis.; Waukegan, Ill.; Michigan City, Ind.; Sandusky, Ohio; Conneaut, Ohio; 
Erie, Pa.; and Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Very wide agreement was found in support of treaty arrangements with 
Canada, 

In the States bordering on Lakes Huron, Mich., and Superior, both State offi- 
cials and representatives of the commercial and sports fishermen were generally 
in strong support of lamprey research and control and of coordinated research in 
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the terms that these two programs are incorporated in the present convention. 
On Lake Ontario, in which the lamprey has been indigenous in historical times, 
there was agreement on the lamprey provision as being necessary to solution of 
the lamprey problem in the three western lakes and strong support for the 
coordinated research provision. 

For Lake Erie, all States except Ohio supported the provisions included in the 
present convention. Ohio conservation officials and representatives of the 
interested public in general were able to see no great benefits to Ohio. Lam- 
preys, which now are found in Lake Erie in limited numbers and which passed 
through Lake Erie to reach Lake Huron and the other western lakes, cause 
little damage there because of the absence of their favorite prey, lake trout and 
whitefish, and because of generally unfavorable conditions for their increase in 
numbers. The Ohio Wildlife Council, after a thorough study of the problem, 
offered no opposition to inclusion of Lake Erie in the convention. It was con- 
sidered that an adequate lamprey research and control program must include a 
study of the lamprey in Lake Erie from which the lampreys in Lake Huron had 
originally come and from which they could again reach the latter lake. It was 
also agreed by the council that the research provisions should be included in the 
convention covering Lake Erie provided the convention granted no regulatory 
powers to the Commission or to the Federal Government. Before the signing of 
the Convention in September 1954, it was also discussed with the Senators from 
Ohio by the Department of State. They indicated no opposition. 

It is the understanding of the Department that only one organization opposes 
the convention—the Ohio Commercial Fishermens Association. Its opposition 
is based, the Department understands, upon the belief that the convention in 
some way means the imposition, or threatens the imposition, of international or 
Federal Government control over fishing operations in the lakes. It is the De- 
partment’s view that by no stretch of interpretation will the treaty permit of 
regulation of fishing operations either by the International Commission or by 
the Federal Government. 

To the best knowledge of the Department, all other organized fishery groups 
on the Great Lakes—commercial, sportsmens, conservation—support the conven- 
tion. It is also supported by the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The eighth Great Lakes State, 
Ohio, dees not oppose it. 


Mr. Loonry. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the 1946 convention 
contained regulatory provisions, that is, it granted to the International 
Commission the power to issue regulations concerning fishing opera- 
tions in the Lakes. On that ground, and that ground alone we feel, the 
19146 treaty failed of any action in the Senate. 

Subsequent to 1946, and especially in the early fifties, the Depart- 
ment of State and Department of Interior were approached by a num- 
ber of people in the Great Lakes region, fisheries people, the conserva- 
tion people, the sports fishermen and commercial fishing interests, 
urging that we make some arrangements with Canada. 

They pointed out that, on the one hand, the lake trout was being 
killed off by the sea lamprey, and they had pretty good figures to show 
that. 

They also pointed out that research in the lakes was being carried out 
by 11 separate political entities, that is to say, 8 States, the Federal 
Government, the Province of Ontario and the Federal Government 
of Canada. 

No doubt that research is very fruitful, but it was quite obvious that 
if there was some mechanism to coordinate it, it could be made far 
more fruitful. 

searing in mind our experience in 1946, we went to the grassroots 
to find out what the people in concern in the region wanted, and both 
State Department officials and Fish and Wildlife Service officials 
visited the eight State capitals and they visited the principal fishing 
ports on the American side. 
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This treaty is essentially the result of those discussions. We found 
general agreement not only on the need for a treaty but we discussed 
possible provisions, and the treaty we have before us represents a 
treaty on which there is very, very wide agreement. 


PROBLEM OF SEA LAMPREY 


Now, coming to the two problems which were put to us, the first 
problem, the urgent problem, was the problem of the sea lamprey. 
This creature looks like an eel. It is not an eel. It was once a salt 
water fish, but it is landlocked in the lakes now 

It is predatory upon food fish. Unfortunately, it attacks mostly the 
trout and the whitefish, the two most valuable fish in the Lakes. 

Its life cycle is something like this. It ne" ns in streams, and the 
young remain in the stream for about 41% years, At that time the 
lamprey, still immature, about 4 to 5 inc hes Es ng, runs downstream to 
a lake where it rapidly reaches maturity and grows to as much as 18 t 
24 inches, or ar 17 inches on the average. 

It remains in the lake for about 18 months, voraciously attacking 
and living off other fish, unfortunately, as I say, mostly lake trou: 
and whitefish. 

In the spring, after about a year and a half in the lakes, it enters a 
spawning stream and makes its way up to where the conditions are 
suitable for spawning. The female deposits the eggs and the male 
fertilizes them, and then both die. The average number of eggs a 
single female deposits is 61,000. 

Now, you may ask why this lamprey problem is new in the Great 
Lakes. The reason for that is, that although the lamprey has been 
indigenous in Lake Ontario in historical times, it was never able to 
go westerly from Lake Ontario because of the Niagara Falls barrier. 
Howey er, when the Welland Canal was built, bypassing the falls, it 
also permitted the lamprey to bypass. 

So a number of migrants came into Erie and, for some reason, eco- 
logical conditions and so forth, they did not find Erie very congenial. 
They moved up into Huron. 

The first lamprey was found in Lake Huron in the early thirties. 
In 1936 a specimen was taken in Lake Michigan off Milwaukee. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO TROUT FISHERIES 


Now, here is what happened to the trout fisheries in those two lakes. 
In Lake Huron, in 1935, the United States fishermen caught 1.7 mil- 
lion pounds of trout. Tn 1941, 6 years later, they caught 842,000 
pounds, a 50 percent drop. In 1951, they caught less th: in 50 pounds. 

In Lake Michigan again—this is just a bit later as the lampreys 
moved through Huron and had gone into Michigan—in 1943 Ameri- 
can fishermen caught 6.8 million “pounds of lake trout; in 1946, 4 mil- 
lion pounds; in 1952, 3,000 pounds. 

To all intents and purposes, the lake trout fisheries in those two 
lakes do not exist today. Now, thesituation is that 6 or 8 years ago— 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Looney, you feel that this is strictly. at- 
tributable to the menace of the lamprey ? 

Mr. Looney. We are informed by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Senator, that that is the case. 
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Senator Humpurey. Rather than the lakes having been fished out, 
or anything along that line. 

Mr. Loonry. That is correct; it is the lamprey. As a matter of fact, 
it might be very easy to prove that. I am a layman, of course, but 
Superior trout fisheries have held up. 

Furthermore, if you take the Huron decline through the years, and 
the Michigan decline, you find they move with the westward migra- 
tion of the lamprey. 

Now, the situation today is that 6 or 8 years ago the lamprey 
moved into Lake Superior. The first adults from the scattered early 
spawning have now grown up in that lake, and the so-called explosion 
of population characteristic of this prolific creature may be expected 
to occur shortly, and may now be occurring. 

The Superior trout fisheries are worth to the States of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, $114 million a year. Unless we stop the 
lamprey in Superior, we are going to see something like the 50-pound 
catch in Lake Huron, or the 3,000 pound catch in Lake Michigan. 

Congress has already recognized this serious problem, and since 
1949 it has granted the Fish and Wildlife Service $1.3 million for the 
investigation of the lamprey. 

From these investigations the Service has developed mechanical and 
electric barriers which, when placed in potential spawning streams, 
prevent the movement upstream of the lampreys, who then die without 
spawning. 

Now, I bring this lamprey problem up in this rather brief detail 
only for this reason: to prove or to show that joint action with Canada 
is an absolute necessity if we are going to defeat the lamprey. The 
lamprey does not, like the salmon, go back to the same stream from 
which he spawned. He can enter any stream if the sand and gravel, 
and so on, is appropriate to spawn. 

Therefore, if we block the streams on the American side, and the 
Canadians do not block theirs, we are throwing money away. And 
the only way we can secure that closely integrated action, we feel, is 
through formal treaty of this nature. 

Senator Humpurey. Has the Canadian Government taken any 
action on this convention ? 

Mr. Loonry. The treaty and the bill have gone through the first 
reading in the House, and we understand there is no question whatever 
but what it will be ratified. 

Mr. Moureny. I talked with Ambassador Heeney, Mr. Chairman. 
He seems to feel very confident that it will go through without any 
difficulty. 

Mr. Looney. The second requirement is for research. Now, the 
situation in the fisheries in the lakes is this: 

For the past 50 years, about the same poundage of fish has been 
caught each year, but the composition of the catch has radically 
changed. Frequently the better grade fish drop, and trash fish, so- 
called trash fish, come up in poundage. 

Now, this is rather costly to the fisherman. He catches trash fish 
rather than the better grade fish. But it is also an economic loss 
insofar as the industry can’t prognosticate what it may catch in all 
this uncertainty. 

Why these fluctuations in catch occur is not very well known now. 
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The second purpose of the convention is to promote research in the 
lakes and to coordinate it as between the State governments, the Fed- 
eral Government, and the Canadian agencies, and see if we can’t come 
out with some answers as to why these catches fluctuate so much. On 
the basis of that research, the Commission is empowered to recommend 
to the Governments that some action be taken. 

So far as regulation or conservation measures go, that is the full 
extent of the Commission’s power: only to recommend to the parties 
that action of one kind or another is desirable. 

Senator Humpurey. Does this Commission have the authority to 
at least exercise control over the movement of the lamprey ? 

Mr. Loonry. Over the lamprey, it does; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. But insofar as the regulation of the fishing is 
concerned, this is strictly a recommendation power, which would have 
to be followed through by supplemental action on the part of the 
States and the Federal jurisdictions ? 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


PROVISIONS OF CONVENTION 


In very brief words, what the convention does is this: It sets up an 
international commission composed of an American section and a 
Canadian section. Each section is to be composed of not more than 
three members. Each section has one vote. All decisions of the 
Commission must be unanimous. 

Upon the Commission are placed the following duties: First, it is 
to formulate and coordinate research programs for the purpose of 
discovering what, if any, measures are needed for the conservation of 
fish stocks of common concern to the United States and Canada. 

Second, it is to recommend such measures to the Governments. 

Third, it is to formulate and also to implement a program to con- 
trol the lamprey. 

In essence, those are its duties. 

1 will again emphasize, the Commission has no regulatory power 
over fisheries. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to run briefly over the provisions of 
the convention, article by article, if I may. 

Senator Humenrey. Please do. 

Mr. Loonry. Article I of the convention defines the convention 
waters. These are the five Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, 
northeasterly from Lake Ontario to the Canadian border. 

The convention also applies to the tributary streams of the lakes 
insofar as may be necessary to carry out the lamprey program, and 
to investigate any fish of common concern to Canada and the United 
States, 

The purpose of that, this latter application, is this: 

Obviously, the Commission has to go up a stream to put a barrier 
across the stream to forbid the lampreys’ entrance. Also, if a fish 
stock, fished by both Canadians and Americans, spawns in a stream, 
it is quite obvious that if this Commission is to know about that fish, it 
ought to have the power to go up the stream and study the spawning 
activity. That is the reason for the inclusion of tributaries in the 
convention area. 
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Coming to the duties and powers of the Commission, I would like 
to point out that in carrying out its duties, the Commission is under 
mandate by article VI of ‘the convention to utilize, so far as it may, the 
existing agencies of Canada, United States, and the States. This 
is standard policy in our fishery conventions and is designed to pre- 
vent the duplication of fishery biological staffs on the national level, 
the State level, and the international] level. 

We don’t expect to see any duplication of staff here. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the States will be expected to carry out the re- 
search on this. 

In regard to the lamprey program, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has had a staff working on the problem for some years, and I expect— 
1 know—they are the only body of experts in the country, or any- 
where in the world except the persons who work on the opposite side 
of the Canadian border on fisheries, who also have put the last sev- 
eral years into a study of this problem. We expect, therefore, that 
the Commission will utilize these existing bodies to carry out the 
lamprey program. 

Article II of the treaty, paragraph 3, provides that each party may 
establish an advisory committee for each of the Great Lakes. Tf the 
convention be ratified, it is the intention of the Department shortly 
to place before Congress legislation to implement the convention. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LEGISLATION 


With regard to advisory committees, it is expected that the legisla- 
tion will provide that there will be a committee for each of the Great 
Lakes, that each State adjacent to a lake will be entitled to appoint 4 
members to the advisory committee for that lake, and that the 4 mem- 
bers will represent, respectively, the State conservation agency, the 
commercial fishing interests, the sport fishing interests, and ‘the public 
at large. 

Senator Humrnrey. I suppose the request for that sort of action 
would come down from the appropriate Department, and then be con 
sidered by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee ? 

Mr. Loonry. On the legislation? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Loonry. We believe so, sir; by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Would that request, most likely, come from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service? I suppose that is so, is it not ? 

Mr. Looney. No, sir. This would be a Department of State bill. 

I would like to point out article X of the convention, Mr. Chairman. 
Article X is essentially a provision to save the jurisdiction, the fish- 
eries jurisdiction, of the Great Lakes States. It is in the treaty for that 
purpose, and that purpose alone. It says: 

Nothing in this convention shall be construed as preventing any of the States 
of the United States of America bordering on the Great Lakes or, subject to their 
constitutional arrangements, Canada or the Province of Ontario, from making 
or enforcing laws or regulations within their respective jurisdictions relative to 


the fisheries of the Great Lakes so far as such laws or regulations do not pre- 
clude the carrying out of the Commission’s duties. 


Now, the “do not preclude” part really means this: The Commis- 
sion may well have research vessels fishing on the lakes. If there 
were a closed season or if a certain mesh could not be used by State 
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law, we would not expect the Commission to be bound by that regu- 
lation, and that is about the extent of that. 

Senator Humrnrey. In other words, either liberally interpreted or 
strictly, either way, it merely means that the Commission’s work i 
the field of research shall be excluded from the general Mirabtinnn 
which the States and the Federal Government may have over the 
control of fishing and fishing operations in the Great Lakes, since this 
is essentially ac ontrol and research program ¢ 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir; that is correct. The term of the convention 
s set by article XIII, 10 years. 

Senator Wiiry. I presume heretofore any action in the nature of 
an investigation indicates clearly that all the States are interested 
and would not raise any question as to your right on nonnavigable 
streams. 

Mr. Loonry. All the States have been consulted in this, Senator, all 
the Great Lakes States, and I think I may say that seven of them 
approve, and the eighth, which is Ohio, does not oppose. 

Senator Witry. Well, that is good. We hear so much talk nowa- 
days about interference with States rights that I am glad to get this 
assurance that at long last some folks recognize that there are certain 
things that can only be done through the Federal Government. 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir. 


WISCONSIN OFFICIALS FAVOR CONVENTION 


Senator Wiiry. And as far as my own State is concerned, I will 
say that word from our Governor and others indicates that we are 
very much in favor of this convention, and I would like at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, to make this statement. 

Senator Hompurey. Please go ahead. 

Senator Witey. I want to comment particularly on the matter of 
the United States-Canadian action to combat the sea lamprey, the 
vampire eels, which have virtually destroyed so much of the Great 
Lakes fishing. 

[ want to say for the record that I am pleased to hear from the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, from the Wisconsin State Conservation Commis- 
sion, Wisconsin Federation of Conservation Clubs and other groups, 
that they endorse this convention. They see in it the long awaited 
fulfillment of the need for joint United States-Canadian teamwork 
in this very serious problem. 

I want to say one further word which might be more directly ad- 
dressed to my colleagues on the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees. I refer to the urgent need of appropriations to back up 
this fight against the |: amprey. 

The fact of the matter is that the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service has been virtually starved for funds in this fight. As a result, 
we have been losing ground against the lamprey instead of gaining 
ground. 

Just the other day I heard from one of the most prominent conser- 
vation writers in my State, Mr. Rod Van Every, of the Milwaukee 
Journal, on this subject, so I hope not only will this pending fisheries 
convention receive prompt and favorable attention of the Senate but 
we will back it with sufficient appropriations for the protection of the 
fisheries on the lakes. 
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USE OF ELECTRIC BARRIER IN LAMPREY CONTROL 


Now, if you will pardon me, just one other question at this time: 

You said you have already had demonstrations showing that these 
electric barriers moni stop the fish from going upstream and spawn- 
ing: You have also told us the length of life of the fish, when and 
after it spawns. What is the life of the fish if it can’t spawn? 

Mr. Looney. Zero—rather, let us put it this way: when the mature 
lamprey, five-plus years old, comes up the stream to spawn, he is on his 
way to his death. He dies after spawning. 

Senator Witry. What effect does this electric barrier have? It 
stops him from going up? 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiry. So he can’t spawn. 

Mr. Looney. That is correct. 

He dies at that point, either through battering himself against this 
electrical field or merely because of the process of time. He is dying 
anyhow, chemical changes are occurring in his body just prior to 
spawning and he is going to die very soon. 

Mr. Moreny. In that case, he does not spawn in the lake, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Loonry. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpuy. There is no spawning if he doesn’t get upstream. 

Senator Witry. The female doesn’t spawn, and as a result, she dies; 
is that it? 

Mr. Loonry. Yes, si 

Senator Witey. Then, if this works on all the streams, it means, 
according to your time schedule, that in the course of several years 
they should die a natural death, because the life of the lamprey in the 
lake is only approximately 2 years? 

Mr. Loonry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. And then it has to follow nature’s course and spawn. 

Mr. Looney. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Wirey. If it can’t spawn, it dies? 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wimey. And when it dies, it cleans out the lake of the 
lamprey. That isthe course. 

Mr. Loonry. That is the course of action we anticipate. 

I might say that there are four generations of lampreys in the 
streams now and they will come down 

Senator Wier. Won’t they be affected by this barrier, too? 

Mr. Loonry. On the way down, I believe not, sir. There are experts 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service here who probably can answer that 
better than I can, but I believe the barriers are not effective on the way 
down. 

Senator Wuy. Four generations. What is the period between 
them ? 

Mr. Loonry. One year. 

Senator Wiiry. One year. In 6 years they should be obliterated if 
the plan works. 

Mr. Looney. Obliterated, within reason. I don’t think anybody 
expects every lamprey to die. It is very hard to kill a species, I under- 


stand, of nature, but they will be under control in 6 years, yes, sir, 6 
to 8 years. 
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Senator Witey. You don’t think that they will develop a few hidden 
resources that we don’t know ? 

Mr. Looney. I will defer to Fish and Wildlife on that, if I may; 
I don’t know. So far as we know, they only spawn in streams. They 
don’t spawn in the lakes. 

Senator Witey. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


MINNESOTA OFFICIALS APPROVE CONVENTION 


Senator Humpenrey. I just want to say in reference to the statement 
by Senator Wiley, that I am also at liberty to say that the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Minnesota and the present commissioner of con- 
servation, as well as the incoming commissioner, and their staffs, have 
stated to me their support of this convention and the urgent needs 
for it. I believe that both Senator Wiley and I have had many, many 
communications from our respective States as to the waters in Lake 
Superior, and the threat to the fishing industry in that lake. They are 
deeply concerned over the infestation of the lamprey in these waters. 
We have only recently begun to feel the effect of this. 


TERM OF FISHERIES CONVENTION 


Mr. Looney. Mr. Chairman, I come now to article XIII of the con- 
vention, whereby the term of the convention is set at 10 years. 

Sut it is further provided that it shall continue thereafter except 
if either of the parties gives notice, and 2 years’ written notice, of a 
desire to terminate. This isa pretty sts andard provision in our fishery 
conservation treaties. We don’t like to apply a guillotine. 

At the end of 10 years the treaty may be going wonderfully, like 
the halibut treaty, which has lifted the annual catch from roughly 
144 million pounds to 71 million. If that treaty had a set term on it, 
our countries would be put to the expense of renegotiating it, when 
it is obviously successful. 

Rather, therefore, than putting a guillotine on the term of the 
treaty, we have, by article XII, called for a joint review of the Com- 
mission and its activities by the United States and Canada in the 
eighth year of operation. That will give a chance to the two countries 
to consider whether they want to change the Convention, abrogate 
it, or continue it as is. 

We don’t want the Commission to continue by mere inertia, and 
that is a policy we have with our fishery conservation treaties. 


FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I come now to the financial provisions. This treaty 
is uniform in its financial provisions with the North Pacific Fisheries 
Convention of 1953, which is between the United States, Canada, and 
Japan. 

By the treaty, each Government incurs two types of direct costs. 
One, the costs of its own section; in our case, the traveling expenses, 
and so on, of the three Commissioners we appoint. 

The second direct cost is the contribution we make to the Com- 
mission in order to enable it to carry out its work. We also will incur 
indirect, costs under the Commission. These arise insofar as the 
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Federal Government, through the Fish and Wildlife Service, will 
carry out research programs recommended by the Commission. 

Now, in sum, these costs we estimate at this stage will amount to 
this order: Expenses of the United States section about $3,000 a year. 
Expenses of the Commission are expected to total, for the first 3 years, 
and this is a 3-year total, $90,000 for administration and $2.6 million 
for the lamprey control program. After 3 years, annual expenses 
will equal $30,000 a year; lamprey program costs will drop to 
$600,000 a year. 

DIVISION OF COSTS 


As to division of costs between Canada and the United States, the 
treaty calls for contribution by the Governments in proportions ap- 
proved by them after the Commission has made a recommendation. 
We cannot at this stage anticipate what the Commission may recom- 
mend. 

We believe, however, that for the first few years, at any rate, the 
proportions of payment by the United States and Canada will be as 
follows: For administrative costs, that is to say, the $30,000 annual 

costs, equal shares. For the lamprey costs, United States share 68.75 
percent, Canadian share 31.25 percent. 

Senator Wiey. Is that because of the number of streams, or how 
do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Loonry. Senator, we arrive at that in this way. We feel the 
only fair basis of division of costs is on the basis of benefit. How 
much good will we Americans get out of this treaty and how much 
will the Canadians ? 

With reference to the lamprey program, the only test we had was 
this: In normal years our fishermen caught X pounds of trout and 
whitefish. If the lamprey continues its depredations, our fishermen 
probably will get zero pounds of trout and whitefish. 

In normal years, the Canadians caught Y pounds of trout and, if 
the lamprey continues its depredations, they may get zero. 

Now, the actual figures are these. If we take normal years im the 
lakes in each lake prior to the entry of the lamprey, we find that the 
catch ratio, or the catch advantage, in favor of the United States is 
2.2 to 1 in lake trout and whitefish. We caught 2.2 pounds to every 
pound the Canadians caught. 

The actual figures are, we took 149,850,000 pounds of lake trout and 
whitefish: whitefish is in there, too; and Canada took 68,740,000 
pounds. That gives us the proportion 68 percent to 31 percent. That 
is figured on the benefit ratio. 

Incidentally, had we figured on stream ratio, that is, geographically 
we would have come out approximately the same, but that is just a 
chance of nature, of course. 

Senator Winery. Is there any provision outside the 10-year provision 
as to the variation in those amounts? You know, Canada is growing 
and progressing. 

Mr. Looney. Quite so, Senator. 

Yes, there is a possibility of revision. The reason I give these fig- 
ures and the reason I say I think this is going to occur, is this: We 
must get this lamprey program underway at once. 

Senator Wiiry. Good. 
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Mr. Looney. We are going to appoint Commissioners who will have 

to sit down and think out, “How should we share the costs, and so 
on.” It takes time to figure out things like that, and that wouldn’t be 
good, ; 
We are going to request them to back this type of budget until they 
have had a chance to make a full study, and we have every reason to 
think that they will, and that the Canadian Commissioners also will 
back it up. Now, after they begin to study the problem, perhaps they 
will decide upon a 50-50 division between the United States and 
Canada. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is no formula in the convention itself 
for cost ¢ 

Mr. Looney. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. This is an administrative discretionary de- 
cision, or advisory opinion ¢ 

Mr. Loonry. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And the Commission will be authorized to 
establish its own budget, and ultimately to make its own judgments 
on these matters ¢ 

Mr. Loonry. Yes, Senator; that’s right. 

Senator Humpnrey. But in order to get a quick start and immedi- 
ate action, you are going to advise our Commissioners that this would 
be a fair and equitable cost relationship for the beginning of the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Looney. Yes, Senator; that’s right. 

Senator Humenrey. I think Senator Wiley’s point about the growth 
and progress of Canada which, in turn, might very well have included 
the stepping up of its fishing operations, might necessitate a reevalua- 
tion of the proportionate costs. 

Mr. Loonry. I agree, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. I think if we relate these costs to benefits, we 
will have a basic principle that is sound and equitable. 

Mr. Loonry. Yes, sir. 

Just to aggregate the costs I mentioned, United States contributions 
under the benefit ratio I spoke of would be, for administration $45,000, 
that is the first 3 years in total; for lamprey control, $1.8 million, that 
is the first 3 years in total. After the third year, the United States 
contribution to the Commission would be, annually for administra- 
tion, $15,000; for lamprey control, approximately $418,000. 

There is a third type of cost, the indirect cost of research, which 
would be borne by the Fish and Wildlife Service. This we expect, 
we understand, will approximate $135,000 per year. Now, as to 
State participation in the programs 





IMPORTANCE OF FISHERY RESEARCH 


Senator Humpnrey. May I just ask this question, Mr. Looney: 

In reference to research, this includes more than just the lamprey 
control ? 

Mr. Loonry. This is general fishery research in addition to and out- 
side of the lamprey program. 

Senator Humpurey. I am sure that there are many people that 
feel that the food-producing possibilities of the Great Lakes as yet 
has not been thoroughly explored. 
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Mr. Looney. I quite agree. 

Senator Humpurey. And that research might yield considerably 
more production and income. 

Mr. Looney. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. This has been on a sort of hit-and-miss basis up 
until now because of the lack of coordinated research and planning ?/ 

Mr. Looney. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. And the commercial fisheries have gone into 
this on their own in some States, but there has really been no con- 
certed overall centrally directed program of both basic and applied 
research to implement the production, and therefore the income 
levels ¢ 

Mr. Loonry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. I have talked to a number of our people in 
Minnesota in the conservation field, and they feel there is much more 
that can be done if there is a program that is really well directed and 
carefully organized in the field of research. 

[ mention this because these costs are always related to what is the 
actual benefit or the income-producing aspects of the fisheries, and I 
know that we will have some people who say, “My, you are going to 
spend $1,800,000 for lamprey control. How much fish do you get “out 
of the lake, and will it work?” And so on. 

I think we have got to be able to support by reason and well-quali- 
fied figures the fact that this control program actually is a sound in- 
vestment that will yield dividends, and that the research program 
will actually step up, or at least offer the possibility for stepped up 
catch or fish production, if you want to call it that, but increased in- 
come for our people engaged in fishing. 

Mr. Loonry. We understand that, Senator. 

These fisheries now represent a $10 million annual take for Ameri- 

can fishermen alone. There are $314 million already missing from that 
figure because of the loss of trout in Huron and Michigan. That fig- 
ure ought to be $13.5 million today. The $10 million ‘will drop $114 
million more unless the Superior lamprey are killed off. 

Outside of the lamprey, as you say, Senator, there are many ave- 
nues of revenue there which may lead to increasing that $10 million 
take quite a bit. 

Senator Winey. Let’s get your estimate for the record. Assuming 
that by virtue of this program you practically have the answer re- 
sulting in an increase of other fish, is there any reason why the fishery 
take shouldn't be doubled, with a growing population in America and 
Canada, so instead of $10 million it is $20 million 4 

Mr. Looney. I hope it can, Senator, but I am not qualified to say 
whether it is possible. Perhaps the Fish and Wildlife witnesses to 
follow could answer that. I hope it may be doubled or even tripled. 

Senator Witey. Do you think this remedy would be effective ? 

Mr. Looney. I do, Senator; yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Then if it is effective, wouldn’t the other fish 
spawn and wouldn't you have an increased volume? 

Mr. Looney. We would, yes, Senator. 

Senator Wixy. Can’t you then say that with increased volume, in 
due course the demand upon the food would be such that the catch 
could easily be increased to 100 percent over what we are getting now? 
You said you have lost 3 million already by virtue of two lakes, 
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You take that back and multiply the takes in the other lakes necessi- 
tated by the increase in population, and therefore the demand on the 
water. I don’t think we are indulging in a lot of daydreams when we 
can say there is at least a potential | of $20 million and maybe $50 
million worth of fish life in that group of streams and lakes. 

Mr. Looney. I agree with you, Senator. 

Senator Humenrey. Do you have anything further ‘ 


PARTICIPATION OF GREAT LAKES STATES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Looney. Just this, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

We anticipate that the States in the Great Lakes area will partici- 
pate fully in these programs. Each of the States has a conservation 
agency presently engaged in research, and we hope and expect they 
will play a major role im carrying out the provisions of this treaty. 

Senator Witry. Have there been negotiations with them as to any 
possible financial contribution ? 

Mr. Loonry. No negotiations have been held on that score with the 
States. We hope to undertake such discussions with them. 

Senator Witry. Then, if that were the case, it would lessen the con 
tribution by the Federal Government, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Loonny. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Wixey. Especially in relation to the cost of the traps, which 
is the big element ? 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir. It would reduce the Federal contribution. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Looney, would it not be possible that the 
Commission itself, once established, would work with the respective 
State departments of conservation to implement their research pro- 
grams ¢ 

What I am getting at is, at the present time the Great Lakes States, 
through their legislatures, make regular appropriations for control 
and research in the field of conservation in fish and wildlife. Now, 
establishing a joint commission, such as the convention provides, this 
Commission will work with the State conservation authorities, will it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Looney. Yes, Senator; it will, in this way. 

Senator Humpnrey. It will consult with them, will it not? 

Mr. Loonry. As we see it, the International Commission will have 
first, the Advisory Committee set up by the convention, and secondly, 
an Advisory Scientific Committee e, many of whose members will be 
drawn from State conservation bodies; the liaison, the contact will be 
frequent and continuous between the Commission and between the 
State conservation bodies. 

Senator Humpurey. I had in mind the Commission making recom- 
mendations to the Congress, to the Parliament in Canada, and also to 
the several States for implementing activities, and thereby stepping 
up their programs of research and coordinated control w ith the Com- 
mission. That is contemplated, is it not, under the terms of this con- 
vention ? 

Mr. Loonry. Yes, sir; such recommendations will be made. The 
channel of movement will, as we see it, be in this way: 

They will come to the Federal Government, and in our legislation 
we hope, we expect, to put the obligation upon the Secretary “of State 
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to transmit such recommendations to the governors of the States con- 
cerned, and to such other public bodies as are interested. 

Senator Humpurey. The thing I am concerned about, and I only 
express my own concern about this matter, is the rel: ationship of the 
Commission to the Fish and Wildlife Service, because this is the func- 
tioning agency, so to speak. This is the technical, specialized agency. 

I recognize that the State Department, because of the international 
implications here, has a responsibility, but for forwarding the pro- 
gram of research and the many activities which are contemplated, you 
will depend a great deal upon the Fish and Wildlife Service; will 
you not? 

Mr. Loonry. Entirely so; except, as you say, for certain interna- 
tional political aspects; otherwise the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Senator Humrnurey. And the Fish and Wildlife Service will be 
advised by the Commission of its recommendations and its proposals; 
is that true? 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And that Service, in turn will, through its co- 
operative relationships with the several States in the field of conserva- 
tion, be bringing those recommendations back to the appropriate State 
agencies ¢ 

Mr. Loonry. That is what will happen, Senator; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have finished my statement. 

I would like to bring up a subject not directly related to the Great 
Lakes but to our commissions in general. 

The last time the Department appeared before this committee on a 
fishery convention, one member of the committee requested that, 
next time we brought a fishery treaty down from the Department, we 
submit a statement showing the organization and operation of inter- 
national fishery commissions. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Looney. And if I might at this time submit such a statement 
for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpenrey. Thank you very much. 

We will have that printed in the testimony of this hearing. Wasn’t 
that on that North Pacific Convention ? 

Mr. Looney. That was on the North Pacific Convention. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF INTERNATIONAL FISHERY COMMISSIONS 


At the time Department of State representatives appeared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on July 21, 1953, in support of the Internationa! 

North Pacific Halibut Convention then before the committee, a request was made 
by a member of the committee that the Department be prepared to give an 
overall report on our fishery conventions and their organization the next time a 
fishery convention was submitted for the consideration of the Senate. This 
report has been prepared in answer to that request. 

In the Fourth International Fishery Congress held in Washington, D. C., in 
1908, Mr. Charles E. Fryer, Superintending Inspector of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries of the United Kingdom, made the following statement: “The 
further afield the fishermen of any state go, the more certainly will they be 
brought into closer relations with the fishermen of fresh nationalities, and the 
longer will be the list of states which find that they have interests in common— 
interests which will, sooner or later, call for combined action in the direction 
of international regulations of the fisheries on the high seas.” 
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Time has proven Mr. Fryer a most competent prophet. With the passing years 
and development of more efficient and intensive fishing activities, the interna- 
tional problems and frictions arising from fishing activities have multiplied. 
Numerous attempts have been made to find solutions to these problems through 
international agreements. By far the most extensive and successful of these 
attempts have been in the Western Hemisphere. 

Here, beginning some 40 years ago, the United States working with Canada 
and other countries has embarked on a system of fishery conservation conven 
tions which are proving brilliantly successful in restoring and safeguarding the 
productivity of common high-seas fishery resources. Progress has been made 
through careful step-by-step exploration. This exploration has been directed, 
first, toward developing and coordinating research and, second, after research 
demonstrated the necessity, toward devising practical and effective conservation 
measures to insure maximum sustained productivity of the particular fishery. 
As one step proved itself and convinced an always skeptical fishing industry and 
public, which watched with a critical eye this increasing delegation of respon- 
sibility and authority to an international body, it was possible to move on to 
development and adoption of additional measures to handle more diflicult, in- 
volved, or controversial problems of these and other fisheries which have later 
been covered by fishery conventions. Thus by means of much study, discussion, 
and negotiation since the Fur Seal Convention of 1911, we have developed, tested 
and applied a considerable assortment of procedures for handling a variety of 
international fishery conservation problems. We are now a party to 7 agreements 
involving 21 nations. The Great Lakes Convention, covering the principal 
waters of our northern boundary, will be the eighth. 

These conventions range from bilateral agreements providing for research in 
and regulation of a single species to flexible multilateral agreements covering 
many species in a given ocean area. They provide for the handling of any joint 

‘conservation problem by the signatory nations concerned with that problem; 
for research and management with special treatment for stocks of ish under 
full utilization; and for the solution of special problems in cases where the 
established International Commission cannot reach agreement. 

Following is a brief commentary concerning each of these agreements: 


t 


INTERNATIONAL FUR SEAL AGREEMENTS 


The supply of fur seal furs for the world market now comes almost entirely 
from three small island groups of the North Pacific where this resource has been 
maintained as a result of effective internationa! action. The International Fur 
Seal Convention negotiated in 1911 was the first successful international action to 
restore and maintain the productivity of a major high seas aquatic resource. 
These island groups are the Pribilofs of the Bering Sea, which furnish the major 
portion of the current supply, the Commander Islands off Kamchatka, and Rob- 
ben Island off the southern part of Sakhalin Island. 

In the latter half of the 19th century, it became clear that extensive killing of 
seals at sea—pelagic sealing—was depleting the North Pacific seal herds and 
threatening their survival. Numerous efforts were made to bring the nations 
bordering the North Pacific together in a joint effort to prevent the destruction 
of the herds and insure the preservation of the valuable industry founded upon 
them. It was not until 1911, however, that the United States, Japan, Russia, 
and Great Britain (on behalf of Canada) entered into an agreement for the 
protection of the seals. 

Outstanding features of this agreement were the prohibition of pelagic seal- 
ing, provision for regulated killing on the rookeries, and provision for the sharing 
of the proceeds from annual killings among the nations parties to the agreement. 
The agreement did not provide for joint research. Within a relatively short time 
the beneficial effects of the limitation on killing began to manifest themselves. 
The downward trend in the seal population reversed itself and by 1916 the popula- 
tion had approximatly doubled and, by the 1930's, the Pribilof herd had in- 
creased to approximately 144 million individuals. 

This convention operated successfully until October 1940 when the Japanese 
Government notified the other signatories to the convention of its intention to 
terminate the convention 1 year thereafter because in its opinion the fur seals 
of the North Pacific had grown so numerous that the objective of the conven- 
tion, the protection of fur seals, had been achieved and that, on the other hand, 
the direct and indirect damage inflicted by the fur seals on the fishing industry 
of Japan was proving more and more serious. Since no new agreement was 
reached, the convention was terminated on the 23d of October 1941. 
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_ Protection of fur seals was continued through an agreement between the 
United States and Canada (1942) and the unilateral action of the Government 
of the U. S. 8. R. and later of the Government of Japan following the Japanese 
Treaty of Peace. The four countries party to the 1911 agreement have since indi- 
cated an interest in negotiating 2 new fur seal convention. 


PACIFIC HALIBUT CONVENTION 


The Halibut Convention between the United States and Canada, negotiated in 
1923 to provide for the conservation of halibut of the Northeastern Pacific Ocean, 
was the first successful attemp involving joint action in research and interna- 
tional conservation management of a high seas fishery. The halibut fishery had 
expanded rapidly and following that expansion the yields in individual areas had 
precipitously declined. Several characteristics contributed to the success of the 
treaty. The fishery concerned two countries only and was confined to one species 
and largely to a single type of fishing operation. However, success was furthered 
most of all by a realistic and effective research program which determined, then 
concentrated upon, the lines of research which revealed the relation between the 
fishery and the stocks of fish, and indicated the management measures which 
would be most effective. As first negotiated, this Convention provided for an 
International Commission empowered to conduct research but not to regulate. 
The results of the research were so convincing that the Convention was renego- 
tiated in 1930 to include provisions which gave the Commission the authority te 
regulate the fishery. This Commission has its own research staff and makes use 
of an advisory committee of representatives from the halibut industry. The 
Convention provides for equal sharing of the expenses by the United States and 
Canada. 

The Halibut Convention has been further revised—in 1937 and 1953—in order 
to keep it up to date and permit the most effective handling of its responsibilities. 

Following inauguration in 1931 of the management program, the decline in the 
halibut stocks was halted, and a major increase in productivity has resulted since. 
From a poundage of 44 millions in 1931, the catch rose to more than 70 million 
pounds in 1954. This production exceeds that of the early years when the fishery 
was drawing heavily upon accumulated stocks. About 75 percent of the world’s 
present supply of halibut is produced from the stocks managed by the Halibut 
Commission. 

PACIFIC SOCKEYE SALMON CONVENTION 


The United States and Canada ratified their third effective fishery convention 
in 1937 to cover the sockeye salmon of the Fraser River. These salmon had been 
practically wiped out as a result of land slides on the river and overfishing. The 
Convention provided for regulation after research covering two cycles of the 
salmon run, or 8 years. The costs of the Convention are divided equally between 
the two Governments, and the Commission is required to regulate the fishery in 
such a way that the catch is divided as nearly as possible in equal shares between 
the fishermen of the two countries. After several years of investigation the Com- 
mission proceeded with the construction of fishways at Hell’s Gate and elsewhere, 
which the Commission’s investigations had clearly demonstrated were critical 
to the rebuilding of the salmon runs and, after the lapse of the required 8 years, 
undertook regulation of the fishery. 

The Commission’s work is now showing practical results in the rapid increase 
in the runs of sockeye. Through the continued operations of this Commission it 
is confidently expected that the runs, worth many millions of dollars annually, 
will be restored and maintained at maximum productivity. During the peak 
years of the fishery the production averaged about 20 million fish annually. From 
this level it was reduced to less than two million. The work of the Commission 
restored the run in 1954 to about 10 million fish and it is expected that under 
continued sound research and management runs can be built up to their original 
level. 

INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONVENTION 


It has been recognized for some years that unrestricted whaling would deplete 
or even destroy the world whale stocks and seriously affect the economy of 
countries dependent upon this resource for fats and oils. Multilateral agreements 
for the regulation of whaling have been in effect for more than 20 years, the 
first having entered into force in 1934. Revised agreements were negotiated in 
1937. 1988, 1944, and 1946. The 1946 convention is now in effect with 17 nations 
as signatories, including all the major whaling countries. 
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To the 1946 convention was annexed a schedule of whaling regulations which 
s amended from time to time as the Whaling Commission established by the con- 
vention finds necessary. This device, coupled with mandatory reporting of whales 
killed and related data, provides the flexibility needed to meet changing condi- 
tions in the whale stocks through modification of the open season, closed areas, 
minimum lengths, and so forth. 

rhe International Whaling Commission, on which all parties to the 1946 con 
vention are entitled to be represented, is the supervising authority under that 
convention, meeting annually. Its main responsibility relates to amendment of 
the schedule of whaling regulations. These include fixing of species and minimum 
engths of whales which may be taken; open and closed seasons and waters; 
types of gear permitted ; methods of measurement; and catch returns and other 
statistical and biological records and reports. Additionally, it conducts scien- 
ific research on whales and whaling and reviews enforcement by the contracting 
parties against their nationals of the obligations deriving from the convention 

Under the provisions of the agreements in force during the period from 1944 
to 1953 the annual catch of whales in the Antarctic was limited to 16,000 blue 
whale units which represented a reduction by one-third of the catch during 6 
prewar years. (The blue whale unit is a measure to equate the varying sizes 
of different whale species, e. g., 1 blue whale unit equals 1 blue whale or 6 
sei whales, etc.) This was further reduced to 15,000 blue whale units in 1954. 
During this period the open season for Antarctic whaling has been progressively 
shortened, and the opening date advanced. All this has been accomplished while 
the production of whale oil has remained about the same as in 1948-39. The 
number of whales taken has been reduced to encourage recovery of the stocks 
from their dangerous low, while oil production has been maintained by increas- 
ingly concentrating the season in months when the whales were the fattest, that 

vielded the greatest amount of oil per animal. 


INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA CONVENTION 


Encouraged by the results of the Halibut and Salmon Commissions, the 
United States Government more recently has sought the solution of other inter- 
national high-seas fishery problems, using a similar approach. In 1949 we negvo- 
tiated with Costa Rica the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Convention. This 
convention provides for research on the yellowfin tuna, skipjack, and bait fish 
found in the waters off the Pacific coast of the Americas and for recommend 
tion to the contracting parties of conservation measures found necessary. It 
\dds two new features to our fishery treaty practice: (1) The convention is 
open-ended, that is, any of the nations concerned with these fisheries can adhere 
to the convention at a later date with the consent of the countries then party 
to the convention; (2) it provides that the costs of operation shall be divided 
among the contracting parties in relation to the catch from the fish stocks cov 
ered by the convention. It is hoped through this convention eventually to develop 
the cooperation of all of the eastern Pacific Coastal States, off which tuna are 
found, in a program of research and, if necessary, regulation. Recently, Panama 
has adhered to this convention and is now an active member. 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERY CONVENTION 


For the past two decades many people interested in New England’s high-seas 
fisheries have strongly advocated a fisheries convention among the nations fish- 
ing the Northwest Atlantic. In each of the fiscal years 1948 and 1949 Congress 
made a special appropriation of $25,000 to the Department of State in order that 
that Department might establish a Northwest Atlantic fisheries project. This 
finally led to the negotiation in February 1949 of the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Convention, which convention includes all 10 countries from the 2 sides of the 
Atlantic whose vessels fish in the area. Several new features were developed in 
this convention to handle the special problems arising with so many countries 
fishing to varying extents in the different parts of the Northwest Atlantic area. 
The convention divides the Northwest Atlantic area into five subareas anc pro- 
vides a separate panel for each subarea, each panel including representatives 
only from those nations fishing in the subarea concerned. It is possible by this 
means to bring the many separate problems involving the different groups of 
countries in each subarea under one overall convention. This avoids the neces- 
sity of a multiplicity of separate agreements. The convention also provides that 
when conservation measures recommended by the Commission are accepted by all 
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the parties which are members of the panel for a given subarea, the measures 
then apply to all parties to the convention. The operations of the Commission 
are financed on the basis of $500 annually from each contracting party, with the 
remaining costs divided among the parties in proportion to the number of panels 
on which they are members. In the field of research, the convention provides 
that the Commission, when feasible, shall arrange for the cooperative study of 
the fisheries problems of the area through preparation of an overall research 
program and coordination of the work of the several countries party to the Con 
vention, rather than by operating its own research staff as do the Halibut, 
Salmon, and Tuna Commissions. 


NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES CONVENTION 


The North Pacific area includes the three oldest examples of successful inter 
national cooperation in the maintenance of the productivity of major aquatic 
resources—fur seals, halibut, and salmon. It is also an area which has witnessed 
some of the most severe conflicts and disagreements between the fishermen of 
different countries in connection with their fishing operations. The fisheries fo: 
halibut and salmon of the Northeastern Pacific were developed at an early stage 
because of the strong market demand which resulted in a premium price. The 
Governments of the United States and Canada have participated in extensive uni 
latral and joint efforts to study and regulate these fisheries and to restore and 
Maintain their maximum productivity. It is generally recognized that the con 
tinued productivity of these resources is the result of the expenditure of research 
and funds by the managing governments and the restraints placed upon their 
own fishermen by an extensive regulatory system. It is generally felt that if 
these resources, which have been maintained by the contiguous States, could be 
Grawn upon by the fishermen of other countries which had not participated in 
the research and regulatory programs, the returns to the regulating countries 
would be so reduced that they would not be justified in maintaining these ex 
pensive programs. 

A solution for the problems of this area finally was developed in the North 
Pacific Fisheries Convention negotiated between Japan, Canada and United 
States and ratified in 1953. This convention was designed to cover all the joint 
fishery problems of the three contracting parties in the North Pacific area. It 
concerns all stocks of fish under substantial exploitation by two or more of the 
contracting parties with the decisions and recommendations concerning regula 
tion of such stocks being confined to the parties engaged in their substantial ex 
ploitation. It sets up a new principle “abstention” which provides that where a 
stock of fish is being fully utilized by one or more of the contracting parties and 
where such parties have enacted and are enforcing fishery conservation regula 
tions and limitations developed through extensive scientific research, other con 
tracting parties not sharing in exploitation of that stock should continue to 
abstain from participation. 

To facilitate the administration of this abstention principle a provisional line 
was drawn in the North Pacific Ocean to separate the stocks of salmon of North 
American and Asian origin and a mandate placed upon the Commission to under- 
take immediate research to verify or improve this provisional line. It was 
further provided that in the event the Commission failed within a reasonable 
period of time to reach unanimous agreement on such a line, the matter should 
be referred to a special committee of scientists consisting of three competent and 
disinterested persons, no one of whom should be a national of a contracting 
party, selected by mutual agreement of all parties. Majority determination by 
such a committee would determine the recommendation to be made by the 
Commission. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CONVENTIONS 


The primary objective of the various international conventions, to which the 
United States is a party, has been consistently confined to conservation, that is, 
to making possible the maximum sustainable productivity of the aquatic resources 
covered by the conventions. It is obvious that such conservation programs have 
many economic implications and involve economic considerations. The results 
of any such program must be in products useful to man and regulations must be 
adapted to the practical operations of the fishery. However, the economic con- 


siderations have been secondary. The conventions provide for conservation 
management, not economic management. 
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POLICIES 


In the process of studying the various problems, developing practical solu 
tions, and operating the commissions, certain policies have evolved and proven 
themselves. The principal such policies are the following: 

1. Specific conventions for specific problems.—Our fishery conventions have 
been individually tailored for specific situations and problems. As has been 
pointed out above, our first conventions covered single species and areas. As 
the procedures developed for these conventions proved successful, it has been 
possible to negotiate conventions covering a greater complexity of species and 
problems and wider areas. The Northwest Atlantic Convention covering all 
joint fishery conservation problems of the 10 countries fishing the Northwest 
Atlantic area, and the North Pacific Convention covering joint problems of the 
United States, Canada, and Japan in the North Pacific area, are examples of 
these recent developments. These latter commissions are very young and we 
are in the process of testing their provisions and modifying them, if found neces 
sary, to meet the problems which they cover. 

2. Selection of commissioners.—The United States members of the various 
commissions are selected with respect to the specific commission to which the) 
are appointed. The requirements may vary with the particular commissions and 
stage of its development so that emphasis is in some cases upon special knowledge 
of the particular problem, and in others upon general qualifications. It is ex 
tremely important that the commissioners have the confidence and support of 
the public, for such confidence and support is an essential requirement for the 
success of the commissions. For this reason, the United States commissioners, 
except for the Government member, are appointed from the area affected by the 
convention. 

It has been found desirable that the position of commissioner be without com 
pensation. This helps to keep the position removed from politics and insures 
that these positions will be filled by commissioners primarily concerned with 
performing a public service for the benefit of their community, area, and country 
It involves certain difficulties, however, since men must be found who are suffi 
ciently interested in the subject to be willing to devote a considerable amount 
of their own time to the work. It also makes it mandatory that the area of re 
sponsibility for an individual commission be kept within reasonable limits sv 
that the demands upon the commissioners’ time will not be so extensive as to 
make it impossible to find qualified men to contribute their time without com 
pensation. 

3. Advisory committees.—Experience with our several commissions has den 
onstrated the desirability of providing for advisory committees from the publi 
and interested State governments. They serve a two-way function. They pro 
vide detailed and practical advice to the commission, particularly with respect 
to the relation between the problems and proposals considered by the commission 
and the practical operations of the fishery and the State governments. They 
also serve an invaluable function in informing the various segments of the in- 
terested public of the work of the commission and the justification for the vari 
ous acts which it may perform. In our present commissions they are proving 
extremely helpful in maintaining public support. 

4. Periodic review of commission work—Experience has indicated the desir 
ability of providing for a periodic review of the work of a commission by the 
member parties. This would include a study of progress made in achieving the 
objectives of the convention, whether the convention served its purpose and 
should be terminated, or should be continued as is or with modifications which 
would enable it to more effectively pursue its objectives. A provision of this 
kind was included in the North Pacific Convention. It is included in a more 
developed form in the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention which is now being pre 
sented to the Senate. It seems desirable that it should be included in future 
conventions. 

5. Provision for research under the conventions.—Two general arrangements 
for research work are provided under our several conventions. These are to 
provide (1) that the commission shall coordinate the research work of the con 
tracting parties; or (2) that the commission shall set up its own independent 
research staff. Coordination of the research work of the contracting parties is 
favored in situations where the contracting parties involved in the particular 
problems covered by the convention have established research staffs engaged on 
these or related problems in the convention area, unless other considerations 
govern; for example, if the fishery is located in substantial part off the coasis 
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or in the territorial waters of one party. In the latter case, and in cases where 
the parties do not have adequate scientific staffs, the use of an independent com 
mission staff has been favored. 

CONCLUSION 

We are not at present in a position to consider drafting any overall conven 
tion to cover all areas of the Atlantic or Pacific. It is quite possible that furthe: 
experience will confirm present indications that such overall conventions neve 
will be the most effective procedures for handling such problems. Furthermore, 
it is not likely that the expense of operation of such an overall convention would 
be less than the costs of specialized conventions such as we have at present. In 
fact it might be increased. The maintenance of the separate commissions does 
not involve an increase in the expense of operation through additional travel 
and per diem, since, whether one or a group of commissions handled the various 
problems, the number of regional meetings and travel would not be substantially 
affected. With an overall convention it would be much more difficult to focus 
proper attention on specific problems and to maintain necessary public interest 
and support. Consequently the overall convention probably would not replace 
the present specialized units but would superimpose an overall administrative 
structure. Thus far, the necessary coordination of United States participation 
in the various commissions, avoidance of duplication, and maintenance of a con- 
sistent United States policy has been adequately accomplished through the ac- 
tivities of the office of the Department of State assigned to this function. 

Senator Humrurey. Did you take the liberty, perchance, of send 
ing a copy of that memorandum to the Senator who was making the 
inquiry ¢ 

Mr. Looney. Not as of now, Senator. 

Senator Humenrey. We might check the record and see that the 
Senator does get that, because I recall that there was some concern 
about the formulation of these commissions, the general organization. 

Senator Wiley, do you have any questions? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ELECTRIC BARRIERS 


Senator Witey. I want to get into the record another positive state- 
ment, so that there won’t be any question that we are indulging in a lot 
of pipe dreams here. 

Is it your opinion that the installation of these electric and mechani- 

cal barrier dams would prove effective, as you testified ? 

Mr. Looney. It is, Senator. That is my opinion. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have they been operated to demonstrate the 
truth of that statement? 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir. The Fish and Wildlife Service has been 
working on the problem out in the lakes area for upward of 4 to 5 
years now, and has actually got these barriers and mechanical dams 
in some—lI have the figure an It may be a little bit old now, but it 
does show how much had been done some months ago. 

Streams equipped with control devices, 71 at the time this docu- 
ment was written, which may be some months ago. Already, there- 
fore, they have 71 control devices in streams on the lakes. 

Senator Wirmy. What I mean is, has it been demonstrated that 
there is no question about it, that these electric and mechanical 
barrier dams would do the job? 

Mr. Loonry. My answer to that, Senator, is “Yes, it has been so 
demonstrated.” 
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Senator Winey. And you have stated also that the estimated cost 
of the lamprey is something over $5 million a year in loss of valuable 
lake trout alone ¢ 

Mr. Looney. That is correct, Senator. That, I might say, is loss to 
Americans and to Canadians, and of that, $314 million to Americans. 

Senator Winey. Is it true that the lamprey sometimes attaches it- 
self to the bottoms of ships? Is there anything to that? 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir; 1 understand they move up the canals, and 
so on, with this suctionlike snout attached to the steel plates, and I 
believe a lamprey can get over rocks, and so on, by attaching its snout 
to the veal somehow lifting itself up and then attaching itself again. 
There is apparently a strong suction. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Wiley, I think we will have this data 
that has been presented as to the present investigation and research in 
this field included at this point in the record, along with your ques 
tioning. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


LAMPREYS SPAWN IN 


90 U.S. STREAMS OF L. SUPERIOR 


107 STREAMS OF 
L. MICHIGAN 








LAMPREYS WIPED OUT 
AKE TROUT FISHERY 
WORTH OVER $5,000,000 
ANNUALLY. 


LAMPREYS CAN BE 
ESTROYED BY ELECTRIC 
WEIRS IN SPAWNING 
TREAMS. THEN LAKE 
TROUT CAN BE RESTORED 


i 


Problem: Since 1931 the parasitic sea lamprey has invaded the upper Great 
Lakes, became established in its new habitat and has practically exterminated 
the lake trout and other valuable species. The chief problem is to control the 
sea lamprey and then restore the lake trout, whitefish, and other important 
species. 

Procedure: The Fish and Wildlife Service has analyzed the life history of the 
lamprey in the lakes, has measured its effect on populations of lake trout and 
proved that it is definitely responsible for the virtual extermination of that 
species. It has developed a practical method of controlling the lamprey by means 
of electric weirs. 

Results: Surveys indicate that sea lampreys spawn in 230 streams on the 
United States side of Great Lakes. Research resulted in the development of a 
number of control devices. An electrical barrier has been developed which is 
economical to operate and efficient in controlling the sea lamprey. 
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FEEDER LAMPREY 
LENGTH 5.5 inches 
WEIGHT 0.13 ounces 
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MAKES 87 ATTACKS ON FISH 
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equipped Cost Annual 
with control ; maintenance 
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50 $220, 000 $90, 000 
21 85, 000 48, 000 
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40 $180, 000 $170, 000 
SH 275, 000 240, 000 
33 130, 000 80, 000 
159 585, 000 490, 000 


FEEDING 
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OF FEEDING IN 
THE LAKE - 
LENGTH 14.6 inches 
WEIGHT 2.8 ounces 
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20,000 lampreys. 


Nonporasitic Life in Rivers 


Parasitic Life in Lakes 


Newly transformed lampreys (average 5.5 inches in length) start feeding in 
April or May, attain maximum size (average 14.6 inches) in February after 10 
During this period of active feeding, each lamprey destroys 
18.6 pounds of fish in 87 attacks and 2,383 feeding hours. 
ounce of lamprey growth for 94 ounces of fish destroyed. The calculated weight 
of fish destroyed annually by 100,000 lampreys amounts to 1,860,000 pounds or 
Many streams flowing into the Great Lakes have runs in excess of 
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| the answer, over and above that one of the major purposes of the con- 

= vention is to achieve the promotion and coordination of research? 

Mr. Loongry. Yes, Senator, I do state that. 

Senator Witery. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

We have Senator Potter from Michigan here, and we want to wel- 
come him. We know of his keen interest in this matter in relation 
i to the very fruitful and dynamic economy of Michigan, which is al- 
most up to Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Senator Porrrer. I would Say Wisconsin and Minnesota follow Mich 
gan just a little bit. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator, do you wish to ask any questions of 

Under Secretary Murphy and Mr. Looney / 

Senator Porrrer. I am sorry; I believe not. I just arrived, but when 
the time is appropriate, I would like to make a statement. 

2 Senator Humpnrey. Well, gentlemen, we want to thank you. 
There are no further questions from my colleague. We appreciate 
the very clear and concise explanation of this convention. We are 

very gratified. 

3 Mr. Mureny. We thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humprrey. I want to interrupt our regular proceeding 
here on testimony and permit our colleague, Senator Potter, to make 


aR 


his statement, because I know he has been called to go to another com- 
a mittee. 

: So, Senator Potter, why don’t you proceed and give us the benefit 

of your views on this. 
: STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. POTTER, A UNITED STATES 
4 SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I am most appreciative of the cour- 

tesy that you and other members of the committee have extended to 
Fi me to appear before your committee in support of the Great Lakes 
le Fisheries Convention. I havea prepared statement. With the permis- 
PY sion of the Chair, 1 would like to submit it for the record. 

i Senator Humpnrey. Yes, indeed. 

; (The prepared statement of Senator Potter is as follows :) 

: STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHARLES E. Porrer, Or MICHIGAN, BEFORE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONVENTION OF GREAT LAKES FISHERIES 

4 I am appearing here today to urge your support of the Great Lakes Fisheries 


Convention. At present, the Great Lakes are the only international body of water 
not regulated by a fisheries treaty. A previous attempt to negotiate a treaty 
between Canada and the United States was thwarted by groups who believed the 
Commission was to be given regulatory powers. I want to stress the fact that 
the proposed Commission will be empowered only with authority to conduct 


PSE RRRE ire): 





fe fisheries research in the Great Lakes and to devise lamprey-control programs. 
9 Based upon the findings of its research, however, the Commission may make 
, recommendations for necessary conservation measures to the interested parties. 
3 I think it important that we also bear in mind the economical aspect of the 
3 convention. The plans call for the utilization of existing research agencies 
‘ rather than a new research staff. The treaty will permit the various fisheries 
7 research agencies of Canada and the United States to coordinate their efforts and 
¢ to channel their findings through a centralized agency such as the proposed 


Becks 


Commission. This process will eliminate a duplication of effort on the part of 
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the various agencies and thereby not only reduce the cost of the research pro 
gram, but also speed the process of lamprey control. 

One of the chief problems in the Great Lakes is to restore lake trout, white 
fish, and other important fish which have been seriously depleted if not almost 
exterminated. 

In the years 1938-46, miscellaneous surveys were made by the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, our Fish and Wildlife Service, and Ontario. These studies 
indicated that lake trout production in Lake Huron fell from an annual mean 
(1930-39) of 5,152,000 pounds total to 747,000 pounds total by 1946. By 1949, 
Jake trout production in Lake Michigan had dropped from an annual mean 
(1936-45) of 5,865,000 pounds total to 342,000 pounds total. 

This decline is the result of the infiltration of the sea lamprey. One of the 
first things we must do, therefore, is control this menace. Research has estab- 
lished that control is possible by installing economical electrical barriers across 
streams which lampreys must enter for spawning. The devices must be main 
tained constantly and inasmuch as the lamprey does not recognize international 
boundaries it is imperative that a concentrated effort be undertaken by the two 
Governments affected, namely Canada and the United States. 

To provide lamprey control methods in some lakes and their tributaries and 
not others will result in useless effort and financial waste. The funds neces 
Sary to meet the expenses of the Commission are negligible as compared to 
eventual savings to the fish industry. The active predation of the sea lamprey 
is costing Great Lakes fishermen more than $8 million each year, and this will 
continue until control is accomplished. In an attempt to obtain this control, the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service has thus far invested more than $2 
million in research, development, control and education (training of personnel) 

We must therefore, recognize the fact that unless there is a concentrated effort 
headed by the proposed Commission, the millions of dollars thus far expended for 
fisheries research and lamprey control will have been wasted. 

I recommend adoption of the convention on Great Lakes fisheries to conduct 
the research and lamprey control program we must have, if the Great Lakes fish 
industry is to survive. 

Senator Porrer. Briefly, I am sure that the Department of State 
has given the committee all the technical advantages that we hope 
to gain from this treaty, and I would like to limit my remarks to a 
general statement, 

As both the chairman and Senator Wiley, who represent Great Lake 
States, know, we have for many years been interested in securing a 
treaty for the Great Lakes. The Great Lakes, I think, is probably the 
only international body of water bordering on the United States 
that is not controlled by a fisheries eee 

We recall that in past efforts there has been some opposition from 
the State of Ohio. We have had some opposition from commercial] 
fishermen who were opposed to the regulatory features of the proposed 
treaty. They didn’t want the proposed Commission to be given too 

‘ nit tan | 5 
much power to regulate the fishing laws of the individual States. 

However, in the proposed treaty the powers of the Commission are 
limited to research and to lamprey control. We are all familiar with 
the fact that the lamprey has been a menace to the fishing industry, 
which was a great industry in the Great Lakes, for the past 10 years. 

The lamprey is a salt-water parasite that came into our Great Lakes 
through the Welland Canal. It has practically destroyed the great 
trout fishing on Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, and has made its 
inroads into Lake Superior. 

Unfortunately, the lamprey is not a respecter of the international 
line in the middle of Lake Huron and Lake Superior or Lake Erie, and 
so control features that we, as a Nation, or individual States might 
effect, would be to little avail unless it was coordinated with a like 
effort by Canada. 
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I was a Member of the House when we first enacted legislation to 
secure funds for a research program to determine how this lamprey 
menace could be controlled. And the Fish and Wildlife Service, I 
believe, has done an excellent job in devising certain control measures. 

You know that it will be impossible for us fully to eradicate the 
lamprey, as such, but we know that we can control this menace. The 
lamprey, as you are well familiar, has an unusual and fascinating life. 

It goes into the stream to spawn, and after spawning the lamprey 
disintegr ates. The eggs are hatched into little larvae, which spend 
about 4 years in the mud bottoms of the streams. After they come 
out from their larvae stage, they go into the deep water and become 
a parasite. They live on the blood of the fresh-water fish. 

So, through the Fish and Wildlife Service our country took a lead 
in developing these various control devices. Since that time Canada 
has become more and more interested in this problem, and I believe 
you will find at the present time that Canada is spending as much, if 
not more, in their lamprey control program than we are. But it is 
necessary for us to coordinate our efforts. 

As a matter of fact, we have a fair amount of coordination at the 
present time, which is done on an informa] basis between our Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the respective agencies in Canada, connected 
with this problem. 

The arrangement should have the stature of a treaty, however, under 
the control of a commission. I think that most of the objections that 
have been raised to treaties in the past have been overcome. 

The commercial fishermen, who opposed the previously proposed 
treaty, are now wholeheartedly in support of the treaty under con- 
sideration. I say there is very little objection that I know of. 


RECOMMENDS FAVORABLE ACTION 


I know I can speak for the State of Michigan in saying that no 
objection has come to my attention, and, as a matter of fact, we have 
had wholehearted support from the commercial fishing industry, the 
sport fishing groups, our State conservation people, and we have here 
the chief of our fish division, of the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment, Mr. Westerman, who I assume will testify a little later. 

He is an expert in the field. I know that they favor this treaty, 
so I just wish to state that I hope that this committee will recommend 
favorable action on the treaty. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Senator Potter, on 
behalf of the subcommittee. May I say that you are a well-informed 
man on the problems that are before us. 

5 Senator Porrer. Thank you. 
Senator Humpnrey. We are going to call the other witnesses very 
shortly from the State of Michigan, but now I want to revert back to 
the witness from the Fish and Wildlife Service, Mr. Ernest Swift, 
4 the Assistant Director. 

Mr. Swift, we welcome you before the subcommittee and want to 
first commend the Fish and Wildlife Service on its many excellent 
activities, and particularly in the field of which we are now talking. 
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STATEMENT OF ERNEST SWIFT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 






Mr. Swirr. Thank you. 
I have submitted a formal statement that will be put in the record 
on behalf of the Department. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Swift is as follows :) 
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A statement by Ernest Swift, Assistant Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, before the Committee on Foreign Re 
lations, United States Senate, April 27, 1955 






Since the latter part of the 19th century, fishery administrators and scientists 
concerned with the fisheries of the Great Lakes have recognized the need for 
some means of coordinating the research and management efforts of the vari 
ous political entities in the United States and Canada concerned with these fish 
eries. The importance of the fisheries to the United States and Canada and 
the scientific, administrative, and legal complexities involved in the investigation 
and management of a great number of intermingled fish stocks, many of which 
at one time or another came under the jurisdiction of several political entities, 
all pointed to the desirability of establishing machinery which would make it 
possible for the States of the United States, the Federal Government, the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, and the Canadian Dominion Government to work more closely 
in the conservation of the fisheries. 

During the last 50 years, the 8 States of the United States bordering upon the 
Great Lakes have from time to time attemped to join together in interstate agree- 
ments. Several of the States have attemped to work out informal understand- 
ings with the Province of Ontario. At least three efforts have been made to 
establish formal cooperation between the Governments of the United States and 
Canada through international agreement. All of these efforts have failed. 
Many factors were responsible. Among them were legal difficulties and differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the problems to be solved, and the best means of solv- 
ing them. The most recent fruitless attempt resulted in the signing of a treaty 
by Canada and the United States in 1946. The treaty was never ratified, pri- 
marily beeause it provided for the establishment of an international fishery 
commission empowered to regulate the fisheries of the Great Lakes. Some of 
the States of the United States concerned were not prepared to grant this power 
to a commission and large segments of the fishing industry were also opposed. 
As a result, the treaty was never acted upon by the United States Senate. 

























NEED FOR MORE KNOWLEDGE 





OF FISH STOCKS 





Through these years, the need for more knowledge of the fish stocks which 
support the Great Lakes fisheries has persisted. Unlike fishermen in other seg- 
ments of the fishing industry, Great Lakes fishermen have not until recent years 
suffered extensively from a major decline in productivity. Total catch in pounds 
from the Great Lakes has not declined greatly during the past 50 years. Instead, 
they have been plagued by extreme fluctuations in abundance of various species 
and by shifts in species composition toward dominance by the less desirable spe- 
cies. The Great Lakes fishery problem has been more one of a lack of a stable 
source of raw material than of a decline in productivity. While total catch has 
decreased little, species which supported highly lucrative fisheries have disap- 
peared and have been supplanted by species of less value. The virtual disap- 
pearance of the cisco from Lake Erie in 1925 and subsequent years, the disap- 
pearance of the whitefish from Lake Huron in the early and middle 1930's, and 
the disappearance of the smelt from Lakes Huron and Michigan in 1942-48 are 
examples. A stable source of raw material is, of course, a prerequisite to a stable, 
prosperous industry. The causes of these violent fluctuations are not understood 
at present and will not be understood until much more is known about the fish 
stocks. The increased knowledge which we need in order to understand the fluc- 
tuations and predict, if not prevent them, can come only from research. The 
problem is enormously complex and the combined facilities of the United States 
and Canada, working in a coordinated manner, will be needed to solve it. 
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In recent years a new danger has appeared in the Great Lakes—the parasitic 
sea lamprey. This eel-like parasite, which lives by attaching itself to the body 
of a fish and sucking out the blood and body fluids, has since 1939 destroyed 
the valuable lake-trout fisheries in Lakes Huron and Michigan and now threatens 
the lake-trout fishery of Lake Superior with the same fate. The loss to United 
States fishermen has been great. It is estimated that the loss in Lakes Huron 
and Michigan amounts to $3,500,000 annually. 

In 1949 (fiscal year 1950), the Congress authorized the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to undertake an investigation of the sea lamprey in an attempt to find a means 
of controlling the depredations of the predator. Four years of research have re- 
sulted in the discovery of ways of controlling sea-lamprey populations in the 
Great Lakes. Working with the fishery agencies of the Great Lakes States, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has determined that the lamprey’s spawning migrations 
into tributary streams can be blocked by simple mechanical and electrical bar- 
riers, which do not interfere seriously with the migrations of other valuable fishes. 
These barriers will, by making it possible to prevent reproduction, enable us to 
reduce the lamprey in numbers to the point where it will be of little significance. 


NECESSITY OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN COOPERATION 


To be successful, any program involving the use of these barriers must apply 
to tributaries on both the Canadian and United States shores of the Lakes. Un- 
like the salmon of the Pacific Coast, the lamprey does not return to the stream 
in which it was hatched. One generation of lampreys may be spawned and spend 
its infancy in streams on the United States side of the Lakes. Instead of return- 
ing to those same streams, that generation may enter streams on the Canadian 
side of the lakes to spawn. Thus a coordinated control program must be carried 
out on both sides of the lakes. Canada and the United States must work closely 
together if their efforts are to succeed. Both Canada and the United States are 
ready to go forward with joint research and lamprey control. All that is needed 
now is the machinery to insure coordination. 

The Department of the Interior believes that the necessary degree of coordina- 
tion can best be achieved through a formal agreement with Canada. Several oth- 
er international fishery agreements with Canada have proved the usefulness of 
this method of solving fishery conservation problems of interest to the two gov- 
ernments. The committee is no doubt familiar with the success of the interna- 
tional fishery commissions established by the conventions between Canada and 
the United States for the conservation of the Pacific halibut and the sockeye sal- 
mon of the Fraser River. Two other agreements, those establishing the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission and the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, also point to the suitability of this method of solvy- 
ing the problem in the Great Lakes. 


DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION 


As the Department of State has explained, the agreement before the committee 
provides for the establishment of a Commission, consisting of three representa- 
tives from each government. The duties of the Commission are (1) to develop 
a research program, coordinate the efforts of the existing official research agen- 
cies in the two countries in the implementation of this program, and make rec- 
ommendations to the two governments, based upon the findings of the investi- 
gations; (2) to formulate and implement a program for the eradication or mini- 
mization of the parasitic sea lamprey. In carrying out these duties, the Commis- 
sion is to make the maximum use of existing agencies. In a word, we do not 
propose to establish a new research organization which might duplicate work 
already being done. 

The Commission will have no regulatory powers. Its duty in this regard is 
to make recommendations to the two governments. Implementing legislation 
to be submitted to the Congress at an early date will insure that the power to 
accept or reject these recommendations will rest with the Great Lakes States 
affected by them. Further to insure that the interests of the States are not im- 
pinged upon, the legislation will provide for the establishment of advisory com- 
mittees made up of persons from the Great Lakes States concerned. Like the 
advisory committees established in connection with our other international fishery 
commissions, these committees will have the right to examine and be heard upon 
the proposed programs and recommendations of the Commission and to attend 
meetings of the Commission. 
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The agreement before the committee was formulated by the Departments of 
State and Interior with the collaboration and advice of representatives of the 
eight Great Lakes States and of the industry. Representatives of the States 
and industry took part in the negotiations with Canada. The Department of 
the Interior believes that the agreement, if ratified, will make a major contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the fisheries of the Great Lakes and at the same time safe- 
guard the legitimate interests of the Great Lake States. It recommends that the 
committee consider the agreement favorably. 

Mr. Swirr. I hope you gentlemen don’t think I am out of character 
when I state that, as a former employee and a former director of the 
Wisconsin State Conservation Department up to a year ago, I have 
had contact with fisheries problems on Lake Michigan and Superior in 
the past 20 years. In that capacity I met with the various States 
many times and also with the Council of State Governments on this 
subject. 

At the time that I was in Wisconsin, the Commission was always 
very favorable toward a treaty of this type. 

Now, as I view this presently proposed treaty, there are three 
major considerations : 

The fishery research on the Great Lakes, the lamprey problem, to- 
gether with methods of controlling it, and naturally, you have to con- 
sider the costs involved. 

I believe that Mr. Looney of the Department of State went over 
those particular things in considerable detail and I don’t care to take 
up your time on generalized statements because there are men from 
research with the Fish and Wildlife Service and from other States 
who would probably interest you more than I would. 

However, in accordance with the position taken by the Bureau of 
Budget, I would like to bring this up. In the spring of 1955 the Inte- 
rior Department will ask the States to contribute to financing lamprey 
control, such contributions to be in the form of men and materials, 
and not necessarily cash. 

I think this is a fine opportunity for the Federal Government, and 
especially the Fish and Wildlife Service, to furnish leadership and 
coordination both in research and in the lamprey control problem, 
where it is going to take a high type of teamwork and coordination 
to do it. 

In the past it has been my feeling that if the States were going to 
contribute in the matter of lamprey control you have to have some- 
thing like a treaty to really implement a movement of this kind. 

But if the men of science believe that hatchery activities or hatchery 
fish could bring back the lake trout after the lamprey has been con- 
trolled, I believe that is a place that the States, if they were properly 
approached through their facilities, could be talked to. 

I think that this Commission not only will have to keep in close 
touch with the various conservation departments, but I think that they 
have got to keep the governors of these various States and the legisla- 
tures appraised not only of the activities but the progress, because the 
real backing is going to come from them and not from the departments, 
even though the dep: irtments might feel strongly in favor of helping. 
But the real backing is going to come from the various governors, I 
think, and the legislatures. 

I was interested, Mr. Chairman, in the statement that you made, 
and it is a natural one, of people questioning, “Well, is this a good 
investment ?” 
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I have been in this business 30 years, a good deal of it in forestry, and 
1 can remember 30 years ago, and probably you gentlemen can, in the 
Great Lakes States when it was said it was impractical to put out 
forest tires. People raised the question: Did it pay. And this was due 
to improper handling of a resource. 

Well, here is a resource that is in danger, or has been practically 
wiped out, and I' think you have got to take che same approach here as 
we did in overcoming the forest fire menace in the Great Lakes States. 

With that short statement, and if you have no questions to ask me, 
I think you would be more interested in listening to Dr. Walford of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, whose responsibility it is to carry out 
the research and lamprey control problem. 

Senator Humpurey. Dr. Walford, will you give your name and 
title. 


STATEMENT OF LIONEL A. WALFORD, CHIEF, BRANCH OF FISHERY 
BIOLOGY, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
W. F. CARBINE, CHIEF, SECTION OF INLAND FISHERIES, FISH 
AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Dr. WatForp. My name is Lionel Walford. I am the Chief of the 
Branch of Fishery Biology, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, your time is limited, and there are 
several other people here from whom you will also wish to hear. 

I will make my remarks as brief as possible. Mr. Looney has 
alreamy given you the history of the invasion of the Great Lakes by 

he lamprey, and he has outlined the life history of the parasite, I shall 
not repeat what he has said. Instead, I will talk about some of the 
other problems involved. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is a conservation agency, and most 
of our problems deal with restoring fisheries that have become depleted, 
trying to build up abundance. This is quite a peculiar problem for us 
because on this occasion we are trying to destroy one. 

That was the problem which was given to us about 4 years ago, and 
we have already solved it. We know, as the result of research, that 
we can reduce this population of sea lamprey almost to the vanishing 
point by installing electrical barriers in the streams which they must. 
ascend to spawn. 

If it were not for the fact that they have a weak point in their life 
cycle, if they didn’t have to go upstream to spawn, only certain streams, 
only those which have cold water and are swift flowing, I think we 
would not be able to solve this problem. It would be something likss 
the rabbits in Australia, and other cases where exotic animals have bee a 
introduced. 

Senator Wir. They have solved that in Australia, practicallv. 

Dr. WarForp, It took them a long time, though. 

This one we have solved, I think, really remarkably quickly. 

You asked a while ago why the electrical barriers would work only 
on the adults. The reason is that the adults in working their way up- 
stream against the current are caught in the electricity ‘jong enough to 
be killed. I have seen this thing happen. There is no doubt about 
their being killed. It is really a ‘wonderfully dramatic sight. 
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They die within seconds, whereas other kinds of fishes which also 

might be going upstream are more sensitive to the current than the 

lamprey. They turn aside and go over to the side of the stream and 

are captured in traps and are later released. 

EFFECT OF LAMPREY ON LAKE TROUT 

Now, I would like to show you some charts which illustrate the 
effect of the lamprey on the lake trout population. In Lake Huron, 
the sea lamprey was introduced at about this point, and was not dis 
covered, or was not appreciated as the cause of this destruction, until 
very much later, but you can see the very dramatic decline in the lake 
trout. 

Here is one of the very few cases in modern history of the almost 
complete abolition of a species. Here the same thing is happening to 
Lake Michigan. In Lake Superior, fortunately, we started the cam- 
paign of destruction of the lamprey early enough so that it may not 
liave the same destructive effect. 

Senator Witry. You only have figures up to 1950 there on the chart / 

Dr. Warrorp. Yes, and the reason for that is that the statistics for 
the later years are not yet issued. 

Senator Witry. You have 4 years not shown. There might be a lot 
of damage, according to the cycle that has been told to us today. 

Dr. Watrorp, This is Mr. Carbine of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Carprne. I am W. F. Carbine, Chief of the Section of Inland 
Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. You might want to coordinate 
your activities here. 

Mr. Careine. The latest statistics we have on the commercial fishery 
are for 1952. It takes some time to compile these statistics. 

Senator Witey. Where would it show Superior ? 

Mr. Carpine. About one inch below 1952 on the chart, a decline of 
about half a million pounds. 

Senator Humpnrey. So there has been a decline in Lake Superior in 
the last2 years. Do you attribute that decline to the lamprey ¢ 

Mr. CarprNe. To the lamprey, and to overfishing. 

Senator Humpnrey. I was wondering about that. 

Mr. Carsrne. A lot of the fishermen who used to fish in Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Huron are now up in Superior. 

Senator Humeurey. Proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Waxrorp. This chart illustrates the life history of the lamprey. 
It lives for 5 years in the streams, a non-parasitic, quite benign ex- 
istence. It grows very slowly. In its fifth year it descends to the 
lakes. 

Then it becomes parasitic, it changes its form, it lives on other 
fishes by sucking their blood, not merely on lake trout but on all other 
kinds of fishes in the lakes. 

Then after 18 months it returns to a stream, not necessarily the 
stream of its birth, to spawn. 

Senator Humpnrey. And doesn’t return to just any stream, but it 
runs to fast moving streams? 

Dr. Warorp. Yes, sir. 


Senator Humpurey. And sandy and gravel bottom ? 
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Dr. Watrorp. Yes. And it goes along looking for a good place, 
that is, it explores along the sae of the lakes until it finds a suitable 
stream. This is quite different from the habit of the salmon, which 
must go up its home stream, the stream of its birth. 

Senator Witey. Have you ever thought whether there is anything 
that would prey on the lamprey only ¢ 

Dr. WaALForp. Oh, yes: we have thought of everything. We have 
thought of that, sir, including poisoning the young in the streams. 
We have studied hundreds and hundreds of poisons to see whether we 
could poison the young on their nursery grounds. We have sought 
diseases of adults that might affect lamprey, and many other things. 

One biologist thought of introducing another sort of eel that would 
feed on the lamprey larvae, but this is the answer, the installation of 
the electrical barrier. 

Senator Humpurey. There is no commercial value to the lamprey. 
his is strictly a scavenger ¢ 

Dr. Waxrrorp. There is no value whatever. Perhaps once a week, 
or oftener, we get letters from people who would like to experiment 
with methods of fixing lampreys for human consumption and no one 
yet has found any use forthem. They are not really edible. 

Senator Humpurey. Except maybe as fertilizer. 

Dr. Wa.rorD. Perhaps they would be useful for that, but they are 
not abundant enough for that. For fertilizing, it would take a great 
many. 

Because they are parasitic, they are close to the top of the food chain, 
so although they must eat a great deal, although they consume very 
many fish, there are relatively few of them. 

The sea lamprey, the one that lives in the ocean, is edible. People 
can eat them. 

Here is a chart showing you the size of the problem. Our people 
have found that lampreys spawn in 90 streams in Lake Superior and 
100 streams of Lake Michigan, and 33 streams—these are the United 
States streams I am speaking of—33 streams in Lake Huron. We 
have already installed about 50 electrical barriers in Lake Superior, 
and 21 in Michigan, and I don’t think any in Huron yet. 

Senator Wizy. The Federal Government has done that ? 

Dr. Watrorp. Yes. This is im connection with our study of methods 
of eradicating lampreys. 


INSTABILITY OF FISHERY STOCK SUPPLY 


Now, as to research, this chart illustrates the instability of the 
supply of fishery stocks in the lakes. This is one of the dominating 
problems. It is the most baffling of all fishery biological problems 
that I know anything about. 

This is the dominating problem in our marine research programs 
also. All species of fishes that we have studied fluctuate. They don’t 
all fluctuate without a pattern, however. They seem to fluctuate in 
waves, 

I can’t call them cycles because they are not regular. These waves 
are not regular, they are not rhythmic. Oscillation is the technical 
word that biologists use. 
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Now, each one of these charts is one lake. This shows the principal 
species in Lake Erie. The whitefish, the lake herring, the yellow pike 
and yellow perch, 

Senator Humpurey. Lake Erie is practically fished out, it seems to 
me. What has happened to the lake herring ¢ 

Dr. Warorp. They were actually reduced by overfishing, in th 
opinion of our scientists. 

Senator Humpurey. And the yellow pe reh 

Dr. Waxrorp. I can’t really answer that, as to how much of that 
reduction was due to fishing and how much was due to changes in 
environment, how much might have been in oe to changes in 
other kinds of fishes. These oscillations occur in every species. Each 
one responds to all the others. 

It is not possible to understand fully what happens to one kind of 
fish without also understanding what happens to all of the others. 
For that reason we have got to ‘study the whole environment, that is, 
the world in which the fish lives. We have to understand how each 
kind of fish responds to the temperature, to the nutrients in the water, 
to the movements of water. 

Senator Humrnrey. Water levels have had some effect on these, 
have they not ¢ 

Dr. WaxrorD, Yes, sir; they have 

Senator Witey. Is there any fish that is a piéce de resistance to the 
scavenger, or does it love them all ? 

Dr. Warrorp. In Lake Erie the lamprey is no problem because 
there are no suitable streams for their spawning there. If they could, 
they would—— 

Senator Witey. Attack them all? 

Dr. Watrorp. Attack them all, yes. But the reason they attack the 
lake trout in preference to anything else is that the distribution of the 
lake trout just exactly coincides with that of the lamprey. There is 
no phase in the life of the lake trout after they reach a suitable size 
when they can escape the lamprey. 

That isn’t true of the other species. The other species have periods 
in the year when they move into waters that the lamprey doesn’t fre- 
quent, sad that sustains them. 

Senator Wey. Is that true of the whitefish ? 

Dr. WaALForD. It is true of all the other species. 

Senator Witey. Except lake trout? 

Dr. Waxrorp. Yes. 


STUDY OF SPECIE FLUCTUATIONS AND CAUSES 


We have made this chart in this fashion so that you could see the 
changes of the various kinds of fishes in the different lakes, and what 
it brings out is that they are not the same in all of the lakes. They 
differ from one to another. 

But I believe in studying the regime of these changes in one lake, 
and comparing that with that in the other lakes, we get hints as to 
how to explain these fluctuations. 

The aim of our study of fluctuations and its causes is to be able to 
predict to the people in the fishing industry what changes to expect, 
so that they can take advantage of changes, they can modify their fish- 
ing plans accordingly, they can plan to shift from one kind of a 
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species to another, one market to another. The net effect would be 
to stabilize the fishery industry. 

This shows the fluctuations in Lake Michigan. The oscillations in 
whitefish in Lake Michigan seem particularly striking. You see how 
they go down almost to ‘nothing, and then rise to great heights. 

One of the interesting effects “of the reduction in the lake trout has 
been the increase in lake herring or chub. That is because lake trout 
are fishes that each chubs, whic +h are their favorite food, so the chub, 
which is a less valuable fish, has been able to increase in abundance. 
However, the sea lamprey also is able to feed on chubs, but only on 
the larger ones. 

I think I have covered most of the points. 

The program of research will concentrate on watching the effect 
of the control measures. When these electrical barriers are all in- 
stalled, then we must watch very carefully the effect on the stocks of 
valuable fishes. 

That is one line of research. Another is that we must work very 
actively to restore the lake trout. In order to do this, we must take 
full advantage of all knowledge of the habits of the trout. 

We have already studied their very early life history, so that we 
know that the very young lake trout must have shelter in rocky places. 
That information tells us where we must plant young lake trout from 
hatcheries. 

It might also be possible to enlarge the nursery grounds by increas- 
ing the area of rocky places, by actually putting rocks or other shelter 
material which the big trout could take advantage of. 

Senator Witry. Do they spawn right in the lake if there are rocks? 

Dr. Wanrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. They don’t go upstream / 

Dr. WaAuForD. They spawn not in the same place where they have 
their nursery grounds. They spawn closer to shore and then move 
into the rocky places after hatching. 

Senator Humpnrey. I suppose that is one of the reasons Superior 
is a very good lake for lake trout. It has a lot of rocky areas. 

Dr. Waurorp. Yes, sir. ' 

May I speak a little bit longer on this? 

Senator Humenrey. Indeed. 

Dr. Waurorp. I would like to say one thing about our idea of the 
coordination of research. There has been a good deal of talk about 
coordination. 

There we have in mind doing the same sort of thing we have been 
doing up in the North Atlantic, where we are engaged in a treaty with 
several nations and where we carry on coor dination with their various 
research agencies. 

Coordination consists of the scientists of all of the institutions that 
are engaged in fishery research getting together and planning their 
work together. It iscoordination by consent. 

One of the most serious situations in our country today—and this 
is true in other countries—is that there is a crisis in scientific man- 
power. You have no doubt read about this in magazines. There is 
a great scarcity of technically educated men and a great competition 
among different kinds of scientists for those who are technically ed- 
ucated. Because of this scare ity in scientific talent, we have got to 
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pool all of our resources. We have got to get together with all of the 
scientific agencies that have people who are competent in this field in 
order to be sure that we don’t overlap in our research effort, in order 
to be sure that we cover all the ground that needs to be covered. Some 
agencies may have specialists in some fields, and others in others—we 
have to do that. 

There may be, for example, in the United States only one man who is 
competent to study diseases of fishes. Well, the agency that has that 
one man should be the one to contribute his services. 

It takes a great variety of talent to solve problems like this. And 
not any one agency has the complete array of that variety. 

We also have to combine our facilities. It is an exceedingly expen- 
sive job to carry on fishery research, and I think no one agency has 
ever had enough money. The way to get enough money is to combine 
what you have got, and that is our idea of coordination. 

Senator Humpurey. That is very good. We appreciate this testi- 
mony very much. 

Do any of your associates have any comments that they want to make 
in reference to this treaty ? 

Dr. Waxrorp. No. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. We thank the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Mr. N. E. Copeland, Assistant Chief, Division of Wildlife, De- 
partment of Natural Resources, from Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF N. E. COPELAND, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ENFORCE- 
MENT SECTION, DIVISION OF WILDLIFE, DEPARTMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES, STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. CoreLanp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, one pos- 
sible correction for the record there. It is the assistant chief of the 
enforcement section, and not the division of wildlife in its entirety. 

I will be very brief. There are a few statements I would like to 
make for the record. I believe correspondence has been forwarded to 
the committee and you are in possession of that. 

One would be a letter from our Governor, Frank Lausche, in which 
he states he shares the same opinion with our wildlife council that we 
are still of the opinion that insofar as Lake Erie is concerned, that 
the treaty is not a necessity, but we do feel that it is a necessity for the 
other States that are involved. It has been brought out here this 
morning that there is practically no damage to Lake Erie. We do not 
have that type of water. 

But we do not feel that we can stand in the way of the States that 
do desire this, and therefore if it is the desire of the States, Ohio will 
certainly go along with the convention. 

Substantially the same thing, and you have a statement of the policy 
of the wildlife council, in which they said essentially the same thing; 
that as a matter of policy they would go along with the other States 
and Canada in the convention, and also that they did not feel that 
from a selfish standpoint, Ohio’s selfish standpoint, that it was not 
necessary. 

Thirdly, I have a letter that I think was also submitted, a copy, 
from the commercial fishermen of the Ohio side of Lake Erie. 
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Senator Humpurey. That’s correct. 

Mr. Corprianb. And they are still unalterably opposed to this for 
fear of the possible future regulations that might be a result of the 
opening treaty. I am not speaking for them, but I do feel, as a matter 
of record, that their feeliy igs should be taken into consideration and 

ade a part of the record. 

Senator Humrnrey. We do not have the statement, I am informed, 

ut your testimony will indicate their sptoonitins 

“Mr. CorreLanp. I have it, sir. 

Senator Humeurey. I would like to say that the view of this Sen- 
ator, at least, is if there isn’t something done, there won’t be anything 
to regulate. 

Mr. Corretanp. I agree with you, Senator, and I think possibly it 

a little selfish interest there, and fear of regulatory powers and not 
hasten the type of fish that is involved in the lamprey control here. 

Senator Humpurey. I wish you would reassure these fine people, and 
I know they are sincere in their concern, that a special effort has been 
made in this convention to make sure that this did not extend into the 
regulatory aspects of fishing as an industry. This is a convention 
that is different from the one in 1946, and it is spelled out in the con- 
vention that it is a nonregulatory treaty insofar as the commercial 
operations are concerned. The regulations come from your State 
agenc les and your respectiv e conservation dep: urtments. 

Mr. CoreLanp. That has been done, Senator, but they are of a sus- 
picious character, shall we say. 

{ believe that is all, Senator. Thank you for the chance of getting 
that into the record, if there are no questions. 

Senator Humpnurey. Thank you. I want you to know we are in 
possession of a letter from _ very fine Governor, Governor Frank 
Lausche, and I am going to have that entered at this point in the 
record, along with your testimony, and also the statement from the 
Ohio Wildlife Council conce rning the Great Lakes Convention. 

(The documents above referr edt to are as follows:) 

STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, April 21, 1955. 
Hon. WALTER F’. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GEORGE: In reference to your recent inquiry concerning the Con- 
vention on Great Lakes Fisheries between the United States of America and 
Canada I wish to advise as follows: 

The State of Ohio is vitally interested in this matter because of the consider- 
able economic importance of commercial and sport fishing in Ohio waters of 
Lake Erie. Ohio has conducted investigations relating to these resources alone 
and in cooperation with other States and the Federal Government over a period 
of more than 100 years. Regulation of commercial and sport fishing in Ohio 
waters has been based upon these studies. Present high fish populations in these 
waters indicate that the studies have been sound and the regulations adopted 
are in the best interests of perpetuating the resource. 

Our studies indicate that there is not now in Ohio waters and probably in the 
foreseeable future will not be a significant lamprey-control problem with which 
the convention is in part concerned. 

It appears, therefore, that since lamprey control is not a problem in this State 
and since we have been able to conduct a satisfactory research program in 
cooperation with our neighbors the convention is not necessary insofar as this 
State is concerned. It is, however, the opinion of the Ohio Wildlife Council 
that if the other States affected want a treaty as drafted Ohio should not oppose it. 
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This is to advise that I concur with that view. A copy of the resolution of 
the wildlife council on this subject is enclosed for your information and the 
information of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 


STATEMENT OF THE OHIO WILDLIFE COUNCIL CONCERNING THE GREAT LAKES 
CONVENTION 


Signed at Washington, September 10, 1954 


The State of Ohio has an extraordinary interest in any proposal which affects 
the fishery resources of the Great Lakes. Lake Erie is the shallowest, warmest, 
and most productive one of the series of Great Lakes. Ohio’s part of Lake Erie 
is the shallowest, warmest, and most productive part of the lake, and Ohio has 
almost all of the main tributaries to Lake Erie exclusive of the drainage from 
the upper lakes. Ohio fish catches amount to 85 percent of those Lake Erie 
fish which are caught by Americans, and the Americans catch 70 percent of the 
total taken out of Lake Erie.’ 

The Ohio commercial fish catch in Lake Erie since 1914 has varied from 
14,670,424 pounds in 1924 to 36,336,733 pounds in 1915, but the records show 
26,682,053 pounds of commercial fish were caught in the Ohio waters in 1949. 
The 1950 and 1951 pickerel (walleye, yellow pikeperch) catches in Ohio were 
the second and third highest in 38 years and consisted of over 5 million pounds. 
The blue pike catch in 1949 (10.6 million pounds) was the fourth highest in 38 
years. The 1948 whitefish catch was the largest reported in 38 years and the 
1946 herring catch the highest in 30 years. The division of wildlife did not 
compile Lake Erie catch records until 1914 so that continuous information is 
available only for 38 years. The above figures indicate that more fish are caught 
per surface acre of water in Ohio, and particularly the western end of Lake 
Erie where the water is shallow and turbid, than any other of the Great Lakes, 
and that Ohio also contains important spawning grounds for most of the com 
mercial species in Lake Erie. 

Investigations of Lake Erie fisheries in Ohio waters were first conducted in 
1816 and continued at intervals until 1896. In that year the Ohio State Uni 
versity established a lake laboratory at Sandusky which has since been in con- 
tinuous operation although at different locations and under different titles. It 
is now known as the Franz Stone Institute of Hydrobiology. Aided in part 
with funds from the Ohio Division of Wildlife the institute has conducted con- 
tinuous long-term fisheries research since 1938. 

In recent years the State of Ohio has expanded annually for research pur- 
poses in the Ohio waters of Lake Erie approximately one-half the contemplated 
annual expenditures for research under the proposed Great Lakes Convention. 

Ohio commercial fishermen, fisheries research workers, and State officials 
vigorously oppose the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention submitted to the Senate 
on April 22, 1946, in the second session of the 79th Congress. This treaty was 
opposed because it provided for unnecessary regulation of the commercial fishery 
by an international commission. Research personnel of the United States agency 
chiefly interested in consummation of the treaty now admit that such regulation 
would have been unwise. The United States therefore has thus far been saved 
the burden of financing an unnecessary enforcement program and the Great 
Lakes commercial fishermen unnecessary regulations as a result of Ohio’s op- 
position to the 1946 Great Lakes Convention. 

The advent of the sea-lamprey problem in the cold-water lakes of the Great 
Lakes chain in recent years prompted renewed efforts to again effect a Great 
Lakes treaty. The sponsoring governments mindful of the mistakes inherent in 
the 1946 convention have drafted a new convention (signed in Washington 
September 10, 1954) which provides only for formulating and coordinating a 
general fisheries research program in the Lakes and formulating and implement- 
ing a lamprey control program. Article X of the new convention specifically 
honors the historic rights of the States to make and enforce regulations relative 
to fishery resources within their respective jurisdictions. 


2 Langlois, Ecology of Western Lake Erie. Edwards Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN OPPOSED TO CONVENTION 


Although it would appear that the objectional features of the 1946 convention 
have been circumvented and that the objectives of the new convention are desir- 
able there still remains strong objection to the proposed convention by Ohio com- 
mercial fishermen and some Ohio fisheries research personnel and State officials. 
These objections are based on the premise that insofar as Ohio is concerned the 
proposed treaty is totally unnecessary and may lead to undesirable fishing regu- 
lations by a Federal or international agency. While it is clear that the proposed 
convention provides safeguards against such action it is common knowledge that 
certain fisheries workers of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service harbor 
hopes that this convention is but a step toward Federal regulation of the Great 
Lakes fishery resource. However, in view of the fact that adequate safeguards 
protecting the rights of the States have been provided in article X that no 
changes in the treaty may be made without Senate concurrence and that pro- 
vision has been made for terminating the treaty at the expiration of 10 years the 
wildlife council of the division of wildlife feels that it should not oppose the 
convention as drafted if it is the wish of the remaining States affected that it 
adopted. 

Mr. Corrianp. I see Dr. Langlois is here, from Ohio, and if he has 
anything to come before this committee, 1 would appreciate it, 
Senator. 

Senator Humrurey. Dr. Langlois, if you would like to help us, we 
would appreciate it very much. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. LANGLOIS, DIRECTOR, STONE INSTI- 
TUTE OF HYDROBIOLOGY, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. PUT-IN- 
BAY, OHIO 


Dr. Laneéuors. My position has been one of opposition to this treaty 
for a long time, and my position has been maintained at the present 
time, 

Lam Dr. Thomas H. Langlois. I am director of the Stone Institute 
of Hydrobiology of the Ohio State U niversity. 

I have lived there and conducted and directed a research program 
ou Lake Erie for 19 full years, winter as well as summer, and the basis 
of my point of view is the observations I have made, and the thinking 
I have done is the result of this long-term program. 

1 might say that I have also been connected with the Michigan 
fisheries program for years before that, and had charge of all the Ohio 
hatcheries program for years. 

I am not utterly convinced that the problem is quite adequately 
presented by the data that has been at your disposal. I thoroughly 
approve of a statement made by an earlier witness, Dr. Walford, that 
what is needed is a thoroughgoing investigation of the whole field, the 
environment for fishes rather than just of the individual fish at the 
time of crisis. 

I might indicate, for example, that in Dr. Walford’s chart showing 
the decline of lake trout and lake herring, that there was a very def- 
inite inerease preceding this bust, and that the boom-bust cycle is 
invariable for practically all kinds of organisms. 

The lamprey might explain some of the decline, but the boom that 
preceded it needs explanation also as part of the entire picture, and I 

cannot readily be convinced that the decline did not simply follow 
the boom, rather than having just been precipitated by the sea lampreys 
that were present. 
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I commend the very effective activities of the men of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. They are all good friends of mine, and I think we 
‘an cooperate very well in the kind of researches that are needed. 

I want to call your attention, however, to the fact that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has been dependent on emergencies, as Dr. Walford 
pointed out, of this sort to get funds in order to carry on extensive 
programs. 

That is, on the Great Lakes the entire program was really activated 
by the so-called crisis in the herring fishery of Lake Erie, the lake in 
which I am interested. 

It is true that there was a drastic decline of those lake herring in 
Lake Erie at that time. I think that the type of research they carried 
on of summers only was the wrong kind of research needed in order 
to explain the disappearance. I think a year-round study of the en- 
vironment, as Dr. Walford indicated, was needed there rather than 
simply a survey of intensity of the fishing. 

In other words, I think they came up with the wrong conclusion, 
that the lake had simply been fished out. I think the drastic decline of 
the cisco in Lake Erie was the product of a series of environmental con- 
ditions which caused that decline, rather than simply overfishing. 

However, it was that serious situation, an emergency, which led 
to the setting up of the Great Lakes Research Center of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and this is another emergency where lots of hue and 
cry can lead toa lot more attention and appropriations. 

Senator Humpnrey. That seems to be one of the failings of Con- 
gress, Doctor. 

Dr. Lanetors. I am afraid it is. 

Senator Humpnurey. I readily want to confess that, and I think your 
point is well taken about sustained research rather than these fits of 
emotion and activity that we go through. 

Dr. Lanotots. That’s right. I heartily recommend that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service be provided with adequate funds so as to enable 
them to carry on the continued year-round extensive investigation of 
the entire environment, as Dr. Walford has expressed the need. 


SEES NO NEED FOR TREATY 


As far as the need for an actual treaty to effect cooperation in re- 
search, [fail to see the need. 

For example, last summer there was a very effective bit of coopera- 
tion between a number of Michigan agencies and Ontario agencies in 
making a survey of Lake Huron. We have a similar thing planned for 
the coming summer simply between the State of Ohio and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, with an intensive study of the lake as a whole, And 
in general, we all know what the other fellow is doing. 

That is, we visit back and forth enough so that I know what is going 
on in general elsewhere, and the other places know what I am doing. 

My own feeling is that research is the product of individual think- 
ing and creative effort. It is true that for some kinds of extensive 
studies, as in this recent atomic fission, that an amalgamation of effort 
seemed to be necessary in order to get lots of things done. 

My feeling, however, is that, a and large, the kind of research 
needed to tackle fisheries problems is the kind that is going to be done 
by an individual here and an individual there, with a free interchange 
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of information and mutual understanding and mutual cooperation, 
without the concern of coordination, which is just a step removed from 
coercion. 

Now, as far as Lake Erie is concerned, as my confrere from Ohio 
has said, the sea lamprey is no problem in Ohio. 

I have been to many commercial fishermen meetings without one 
of them so much as mentioning the sea lamprey. It is no problem. 
They just don’t even see them. I talked to a fisherman of our place 
who has just seen his third one in his entire lifetime, and so it is no 
real problem. 

It could conceivably become one, because knowing something of the 
adaptability of fishes or other forms, I am suspic ious that if you block 
some of these streams this way, I know some of the tagging efforts 
show they will simply work on down and up another stream. 

If you block them all in the upper region where they really find 
their conditions well met, they may adapt to spawning on the shoals 
or they may adapt to running down into our muddy water streams, 
down farther south. They could become a problem down our way, 
but they are not at the present time. 

I want to raise one question also about the data of Mr. Looney. 
His estimate of the proportionate costs to the two countries of this sea- 
lamprey control, I think, was based on the value of the fisheries before 
the decline of the American fisheries. 

I think at the present time the Canadians still have a pretty good 
lake-trout fishery, while ours is practically nonexistent. If the costs 
are based on maintaining a fishery as is, then the ratio would be quite 
different from the one presented. 


FORMALIZED SYSTEM OF COORDINATION 


Senator Humpurey. Doctor, recognizing the validity of your views 
on individual research and the free exc hange of information between 
the scientists and people engaged in these activities, isn’t it possible 
that through a more formalized system of coordination, such as the 
establishment of this Commission where you bring in many advisory 
councils on a regular institutional basis, that you would implement 
this exchange of information ? 

Dr. Lanetots. I doubt it. 

I think that the problem is really one for 8 States and 8 States ought 
to be able to handle this problem, without involving the other 40. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, I know that the people i in our State are 
concerned about the fact that the work that they may be doing is not 
being carried on as intensively or extensively in other States. Some 
other State may be likewise concerned. You have got a whole pattern 
of lakes here, and there is communication. 

Dr. Lanetors. Yes; there is. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t it a matter of trying to firm up the activi- 
ties all the way along the line instead of us having this kind of creep- 
ing paralysis of the fishing industry, because this menace seems to have 
spread down through the Lakes. 

Now, only recently have we sensed this problem in Lake Superior. 
It may "have been there a long time, but I mean only recently are those 
of us in public office getting ‘the complaints that you would expect to 
have if there was something happening to their particular occupation. 
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Dr. Laneuors. I am afraid that I cannot see any real advantage in 
that kind of approach to the problem. 

I still think that an overall study of complete environment is going 
to be done by taking segments here, there, and elsewhere, as my group 
and I in the western end of Lake Erie have made a rather thorough 
investigation on the western end of Lake Erie. 

What we have isn’t typical of all of Lake Erie, that is quite correct. 
Ontario is making some studies on its side, and Pennsylvania and 
New York might do the same. 

When you really do a thorough study of Lake Huron, the problem 
will probably break down into key areas, such as Saginaw Bay, frag- 
ments of Georgian Bay, but I am not convinced that an overall coordi- 
nating agency is really the answer to the problem. 

Senator Humenrey. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witry. You agree, do you not, Doctor, that the lampreys 
are a menace tothe upper lakes? 

Dr. Lanciots. But I thoroughly disagree with any suggestion that 
by eliminating the lamprey you are going to double or triple your 
fish catch. I think that is as unsound as can be. 

Senator Witey. Was your answer yes? Is it a menace to the fishing 
in the upper lakes ¢ 

Dr. Lanexois. Yes, although it may not be the only part of the prob- 
lem. That is, if you could explain that boom preceding the bust— 

Senator Witry. Then you think it is a menace to the fishing in the 
upper lakes. 

You want to disagree with the conclusion of these men who testified 
that these electric barriers are undoubtedly the answer if installed 
in the streams ? 

Dr. Lanevots. I am afraid that I disagree to the extent that I don’t 
think it is going to control the entire lamprey problem. 

May I give a parallel example. In the case of walleyed pike, for 
example, they normally run upstream to spawn, but in the absence 
of a good stream to run up to spawn, they will spawn on the shoals 
of a lake. 

Senator Witey. You claim that these lampreys that came through 
your lake to our lake are adaptable creatures. If they can’t have the 
fresh running water, saat are going to stay in the muddy water to 
spawn ¢ 

Dr. Lanexois. I might point out when they came through our lake, 
they first began by spawning up our muddy creeks. 

Senator Wier. Just because Lake Erie doesn’t have this problem 
now, it seems to me we are all in the same boat as Americans. If 
there is danger threatening one city or one portion of our country, why, 
we go on the theory that that is a job for the whole country. 

Your fear is that if this treaty becomes an actuality, that it is likely 
to interfere with your fisheries in Lake Erie? 

Dr. Lanauors. No, but I just fail to see the necessity for something 
of an agency where I think the problem could better be handled w ith- 
out it. 

Senator Wixey. I think I understand your argument. Your argu- 
ment is that it is an individual problem of the individual States, and 
that it would be just the same as if we had a problem in the Mississippi, 
saying it wasn’t a navigable stream, that Minnesota and Wisconsin 
could handle it. That is your argument, You don’t take into consid- 
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eration that this is an international matter now by virtue of Canada 
to the north of us. 

Dr. Lane.ois. What I have really said is that we already have quite 
effective cooperation with our neighbors to the north. 

Senator Wirey. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you, Dr. Langlois. We have your 
statement here, and I am going to ask that that statement be incor- 
porated at this point in your tesimony. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Dr. Langlois is as follows :) 


COMMENTS TO THE SENATE ForEIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE ON THE PROPOSED 
CONVENTION WITH CANADA ON GREAT LAKES FISHERIES, SUBMITTED BY PROF. 
THoMas H. LANGLOIS, FRANZ THEODORE STONE INSTITUTE OF HYDROBIOLOGY, THE 
On10 STATE UNIVERSITY, Put-1N-Bay, Ono 


This treaty is offered as the successor to an earlier one which was not ratified 
by the Senate, fortunately, because the changing picture of the fish and fisheries 
would have made the first one obsolete before it had become effective. Specifi- 
cally, the fish populations have changed, some kinds having become so scarce that 
their commercial exploitation has become unsound, while other kinds, whose val- 
ues have not been established, have become very abundant. The commercial 
fisheries of the Great Lakes are less solvent, partly at least, because labor costs 
on this side of the boundary are so much less than on the other that the Cana- 
dians can process their products and sell them on American markets cheaper 
than we can. Moreover, the American sports fishermen have become so humerous, 
with the increased number of small boats, that they negotiate legislation to throt- 
tle commercial fisheries operations, as in Sandusky Bay, and as on the south 
shore of Lake Ontario, in New York State. 

The objectives sought by the proponents of the treaty have changed on both 
sides of the boundary line since 1946, when the earlier treaty was proposed. The 
Canadians once thought to gain economic advantage over their American com- 
petitors on the American market by a board of control which would limit the 
American take. Now the Canadians can buy fish caught in the United States, 
process them in Canada, and still profit on the United States market. One 
Ontario firm does this and has the contract to supply the A. & P. stores of eastern 
United States. The lake trout decline, blamed on the lamprey, is not so severe 
on the Canadian side, so Canadian trout are placed on the United States markets 
almost without competition now. The Ontarians have hoped that the treaty 
would lead to Canadian Government expenditure for research on the Great Lakes, 
but that objective has been attained already, without treaty. 

The earlier edition of this treaty was advocated by employees of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service as a means of bringing back the missing cisco 
to Lake Erie. This one is advanced by employees of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service to combat the menace of the sea lamprey. These scien- 
tists frankly state that they owe their very existence to crises, and they must 
exploit whatever disaster appears on the landscape, with hullabaloo, so as to get 
funds to work with. The fact should be obvious that studies pursued on this 
basis are seldom sound enough or extensive enough to yield correct answers 
to fisheries problems. Their cries of alarm should be appraised with this fact 
in mind. The status of research workers in the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service should be improved so that they would be able to carry on basic 
studies of productivity, well financed for long-term projects, and independent of 
crises in the fisheries. 

The need for research has been stressed by Canadians, and the need for con- 
trol of sea lampreys has seemed to them less urgent. Sea lampreys are abun- 
dant only in the waters of the lakes adjoining the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota and the Province of Ontario, and in Lake Ontario, which is 
fronted by Ontario and New York. These States and Ontario are now cooperat- 
ing together and with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, without 
benefit of treaty. 

There is now very effective cooperation of all research agencies, and the fact 
is well known that the best researches are done by small independent units 
rather than one large group. The staffs of the existing units exchange visits 
and publications, and participate in regularly scheduled conferences held in 
Canada and the United States. Canadian students have come to the Stone In- 
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stitute for training, and methods of research developed at Put-in-Bay have been 
adopted as standard for the Great Lakes. Our former Ohio scientist, Dr. D. C. 
Chandler, is now at the University of Michigan, and he is heading a coopera- 
tive synoptic survey of Lake Huron. Several United States agencies are work- 
ing with Chandler, and Dr. F. E. J. Frey of Ontario is leading a similar cooperat- 
ing group of Canadians in a supplementary attack on the same lake. A con- 
ference was held recently at Wheatley, Ontario, to plan a similar synoptic survey 
of Lake Erie in 1955. 

Attached herewith you will find my suggestions for modification of the pro- 
posed convention. While I do not think the convention essential or desirable, 
there will be less objection to it in the modified form. 

Additions to the text are italicized. A change in text should be noted, but it 
has not been underlined. Under article I, Lake St. Clair should be included with 
Lake Erie rather than with Lake Huron because it is much like an upper bay of 
Lake Erie and it bears no resemblance to Lake Huron. 


“CONVENTION ON GREAT LAKES FISHERIES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND CANADA 


“The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Canada, 


“Taking note of the interrelation of fishery conservation problems and 
of the desirability of advancing fishery research in the Great Lakes, 

“Being aware of the decline of some of the Great Lakes fisheries and of 
the increase and probable further increase of certain other fish species for 
which commercial value should be established, 

“Being concerned over the serious damage to some of these fisheries caused 
by the parasitic sea lamprey and the continuing threat which this lamprey 
constitutes for other fisheries, 

“Recognizing that joint and coordinated efforts by the United States of 
America and Canada are essential in order to determine the need, if any, 
for and the type of measures which will make possible the maximum sus- 
tained productivity in Great Lakes fisheries of common concern, 


Have resolved to conclude a convention and have appointed as their respective 
Plenipotentiaries : 


“The Government of the United States of America: 


Walter Bedell Smith, Acting Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, and 

William C. Herrington, Chairman of the Delegation of the United States 
of America to the Great Lakes Fisheries Conference ; and 


“The Government of Canada: 


Arnold Danford Patrick Heeney, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Canada to the United States of America, and 


Stewart Bates, Chairman of the Delegation of Canada to the Great Lakes 
Fisheries Conference, 


who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


“ARTICLE I 


“This Convention shall apply to Lake Ontario (including the St. Lawrence 
River from Lake Ontario to the forty-fifth parallel of latitude), Lake Erie (in- 
cluding Lake St. Clair), Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake Superior and their 
connecting waters, hereinafter referred to as “the Convention Area.” This 
Convention shall also apply to the tributaries of each of the above waters to the 
extent necessary to investigate any stock of fish of common concern, the taking 
or habitat of which is confined predominantly to the Convention Area, and to 
eradicate or minimize the populations of the sea lamprey (Petromyzon marinus) 
in the Convention Area. 

“ARTICLE II 


“1. The Contracting Parties agree to establish and maintain a joint commis- 
sion, to be known as the Great Lakes Fishery Commission, hereinafter referred 
to as ‘the Commission,’ and to be composed of two national sections, a Canadian 
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Section and a United States Section. Each Section shall be composed of not 
more than three members appointed by the respective Contracting Parties. 

“2. Each Section shall have one vote. A decision or recommendation of the 
Commission shall be made only with the approval of both Sections. 

“8. Each Contracting Party may establish for its Section an advisory com- 
mittee for each of the Great Lakes. The members of each advisory committee 
so established shall have the right to attend all sessions of the Commission 
except those which the Commission decides to hold in camera. 


“ARTICLE III 


“1. At the first meeting of the Commission and at every second subsequent 
annual meeting thereafter the members shall selecet from among themselves 
a Chairman and a Vice Chairman, each of whom shall hold office from the close 
of the annual meeting at which he has been selected until the close of the second 
annual meeting thereafter. The Chairman shall be selected from one Section 
and the Vice Chairman from the other Section. The offices of Chairman and 
Vice Chairman shall aiternate biennially between the Sections. 

“2. The seat of the Commission shall be at such place in the Great Lakes area 
as the Commission may designate. 

“3. The Commission shali hold a regular annual meeting as such place as it 
may decide. It may hold such other meetings as may be agreed upon by the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman and at such time and place as they may designate. 

“4. The Commission shall authorize the disbursement of funds for the joint 
expenses of the Commission and may employ personnel and acquire facilities 
necessary for the performance of its duties. 

“5. The Commission shall make such rules and bylaws for the conduct of its 
meetings and for the performance of its duties and such financial regulations as 
it deems necessary. 

“6. The Commission may appoint an Executive Secretary upon such terms as 
it may determine. 

“7. The staff of the Commission may be appointed by the Executive Secretary 
in the manner determined by the Commission or appointed by the Commission 
itself on terms to be appointed by it. 


“8. The Executive Secretary shall, subject to such rules and procedures as may 
be determined by the Commission, have full power and authority over the staff 
and shail perform such functions as the Commission may prescribe. If the 
office of Executive Secretary is vacant, the Commission shall prescribe who shall 
exercise such power or authority. 


“ARTICLE IV 


“The Commission shall have the following duties : 

“(a) to formulate a research program or programs designed to determine 
the need, if any, for measures to make possible the maximum sustained 
productivity of any stock of fish in the Convention Area which, in the opinion 
of the Commission, is of common concern to the fisheries of the United 
States of America and Canada and to determine what measures are best 
adapted for such purpose ; 

“(b) to facilitate cooperation in research made pursuant to such programs 
and, if necessary, to undertake such research itself ; 

“(c) to recommend appropriate measures to the Contracting Parties on 
the basis of the findings of such research programs: 

“(d) to formulate and implement a comprehensive program for the pur- 
pose of eradicating or minimizing the sea lamprey populations in the Conven- 
tion Area ; and 

“(e) to publish or authorize the publication of scientific and other in- 
formation obtained by the Commission in the performance of its duties. 


“ARTICLE V 


“In order to carry out the duties set forth in Article IV, the Commission may: 
“(a) conduct investigations ; 
“(b) take measures and install devices in the Convention and the tri- 
butaries thereof for lamprey control ; and 
“(e) hold publie hearings in the United States of America and Canada. 
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“ARTICLE VI 


“1. In the performance of its duties, the Commission shall, in so far as feasible, 
make use of the official agencies of the Contracting Parties and of their Provinces 
or States and may make use of private or other public organizations, including 
international organizations, or of any person. 

“2. The Commission may seek to establish and maintain working arrangements 
with public or private organizations for the purpose of furthering the objectives 
of this Convention. 

“ARTICLE VII 

(Delete entirely.) 

“ARTICLE VIII 


“1. Each Contracting Party shall determine and pay the expenses of its section. 
Joint expenses incurred by the Commission shall be paid by contributions made 
by the Contracting Parties. The form and proportion of the contributions shall 
be those approved by the Contracting Parties after the Commission has made 
a recommendation. 

“2. The Commission shall submit an annual budget of anticipated joint ex- 
penses to the Contracting Parties for approval. It shall also submit an annual 
report of cxpenditures to the Contracting Parties and to the States and Prov- 
inces with fisheries on the Great Lakes. 


“ARTICLE IX 


“The Commission shall submit annually to the Contracting Parties a report 
on the discharge of its duties. It shall make recommendations to or advise the 
Contracting Parties whenever it deems necessary on any matter relating to the 
Convention. 

“ARTICLE X 


“Nothing in this Convention shall be construed as preventing any of the States 
of the United States of America bordering on the Great Lakes or, subject to 
their constitutional arrangements, Canada or the Province of Ontario from mak- 
ing or enforcing laws or regulations within their respective jurisdictions relative 
to the fisheries of the Great Lakes so far as such laws or regulations do not 
preclude the carrying out of the Commission’s duties. 


“ARTICLE XI 


“The Contracting Parties agree to enact such legislation as may be necessary to 
give effect to the provisions of this Convention, and nothing in this Convention 
shall be considered as taking precedence in legal decisions over provisions of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, and those of Canada. 


“ARTICLE XII 


“The several States and Provinces involved shall review the activities of the 
Commission in its eighth year to determine the desirability of continuing, modify- 
ing, or terminating the Convention. 


“ARTICLE XIII 


“1. This Convention shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Ottawa. 


; 


“2. This Convention shall enter force on the date of the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification. It shall remain in force for ten years and shall 
automatically terminate at the end of that period.” 

Senator Humpurey. I want to say, Doctor, we recognize your fine 
background in this work and your many years of intensive and exten- 
sive research. 

There is honest disagreement between men of good will and keen 
intelligence, and I think in this matter that you have undoubtedly dis- 
cussed all this with the Fish and Wildlife Service earlier. 

Dr. Lanewois. They understand my point of view. 

Senator Humpurey. Possibly you have talked with Mr. Looney 
also. 
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Dr. Laneuors. Yes; I know him, too. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you, sir. 

Now the next witness to be heard from, I believe, is Mr. Nicholas V. 
Olds. Mr. Olds is the assistant attorney general of the State of 
Michigan. 

I want to welcome you to the subcommittee, sir. 


STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS V. OLDS, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Ops. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 

Senator Humpnurey. We will ask that this all be incorporated in the 
record as part of your testimony. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Olds is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY NICHOLAS V. OLpbs, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this statement is made by me on behalf of 
G. Mennen Williams, the Governor, and Thomas M. Kavanagh, attorney general 
of the State of Michigan, for the purpose of expressing to this committee the view 
of the State of Michigan with reference to the Convention on Great Lakes Fish- 
eries between the United States of America and Canada which was signed at 
Washington on the 10th day of September 1954. 

The State of Michigan through its fish division of the department of conserva- 
tion actively participated in the conferences that were held under the auspices 
of the State Department in which the terms of this convention were considered 
and discussed and ultimately agreed upon. Since our State occupies large areas 
in four of the five Great Lakes (Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie) we are 
deeply interested in finding the best means possible by which the fisheries in these 
lakes can be protected and preserved for the benefit of all our people. Obviously, 
neither the States themselves, nor our own Government acting unilaterally, can 
adequately cope with the many problems that are involved in the conservation 
and wise utilization of this most valuable resource. 

The Canadian Nation since it too borders on these lakes has a large interest at 
stake in these waters. Consequently, it is impossible, if not foolhardy, for either 
nation to expect that by single-sided action it can take any measures which will 
properly conserve the fisheries in these waters. 

Our State participated in and was vitally interested in the treaty that was 
signed in 1946, but which never received ratification by the Senate. We take note 
that the President in his letter of transmittal of January 26, 1955, withdrew this 
treaty from further consideration by the Senate. 

The treaty now before the Senate is one of limited scope. It has two principal 
objectives : 

1. That of conducting a joint and unified program: 

“* * * designed to determine the need for measures to make possible the maxi- 
mum sustained productivity of any stock of fish in the convention area, which 
in the opinion of the Commission, is of common concern to the fisheries of the 
United States of America and Canada and to determine what measures are best 
adapted for such purpose ;” 

2. That of formulating and putting into effect a program which is aimed at 
eradicating or minimizing the ravages of sea lampreys on the fisheries in these 
waters. 

The convention creates a joint commission consisting of the United States sec- 
tion and a Canadian section and it appears that it will function to a large extent 
in the same manner as the International Joint Commission has functioned so suc- 
cessfully under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

Although the Commission under this treaty will of necessity have extraterri- 
torial authority within the limits and scope of the functions and duties it must 
perform, we feel that there are adequate safeguards in the treaty terms to protect 
our State against any possible abuse of such power. 

Article X contains emphatic language that the treaty shall not be construed in 
such a manner as to interfere with the making or enforcing of laws or regula- 
tions by the States or by the two Governments: 
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“* * * within their respective jurisdiction relative to the fisheries of the Great 
Lakes so far as such laws or regulations do not preclude the carrying out of the 
Commission’s duties.” 

In other words, this treaty has no relation whatsoever to laws or regulations 
concerned with the management of the fisheries in the Great Lakes. 

Article XI requires the two Governments to enact “* * * such legislation as 
may be necessary to give effect to the provisions of this convention.” 

Under article XIII each Government reserves the right to terminate the treaty 
at the end of the initial 10-year period by giving 2 years’ written notice of its 
intention to the other Government. 

The State of Michigan through its responsible officials having participated in 

he formulation of the treaty and having given due and careful consideration to 
its terms wishes to inform the Senate of the United States that it approves the 
terms of this treaty and urges that it be ratified as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Oxps. My statement isn’t very long, and I might just go through 
it and present it here on behalf of G. Mennen Williams and Mr. 
ae ini veh, our attorney gener: al, who have both approved the things 
that are contained 1 in this statement, and it is for the purpose of ex 
sae ssing to this committee the views of our State as to this convention. 

Our State, through its fish department and its fish division of the 
conservation department, has actively participated in the discussions 
and conferences that were held, which led up to the signing of the con- 
vention. Of course, our State has 4 of the 5 Great Lakes. We form 
the center of the Great Lake Basin, and certainly we are very and 
deeply interested in the fishing and in the fisheries of these Great 
Lak es. 

Ail our streams, I might say, run into one of these Great Lakes, and 
so our subject is a part of this picture of the |: amprey coming into our 
streams and spawning, and so on. 

We appreciate that it is impossible for a solution of this problem by 
unilateral action on the part of one country. Canada borders these 
lakes, and certainly the problem can’t be handled just by one nation. 
There must be coordination and bilateral action. 

We have examined the treatey, and we understand the creation of 
the Commission, which is a joint commission. 

We have worked very closely with another Joint Commission in- 
volvine the boundary waters treaty of 1904, and we feel that this 
Joint Commission will operate something along the same lines as that 
one, and that, to us, has been fairly satisfactory. 

We were concerned, of course, about some extraterritorial authority 
that the Commission might have. Our view is that it would be im- 
possible for this Commission to perform its function and carry out its 
duties if it didn’t have the amount of extraterritorial authority that 
is given under this convention. We know, of course, that this subject 
of treatv-making is now being considered quite extensively through- 
out the Nation. We feel confident that the treaty, as construed, will 
not be construed or enforced in such a manner as to interfere with the 
making or enforcing of laws or regulations by the States or by the 
two Governments. 

We appreciate that under the old treaty that has been before the 
Senate for some years and not ratified, that was the stumbling block. 
I can’t see how this treaty can be construed in any way of giving this 
Commission any power to go into the business of regulating the 
fisheries. 

And in view of the fact that it is a treaty of limited term and 
terminates in 10 years, subject, of course, to review, we think that 
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there are ample safeguards here to protect any abuse of the power of 
the treaty. 

So in conclusion, may I say that the State of Michigan, through its 
responsible officials, having participated in the formulation of the 
treaty and having given due and careful consideration to its terms, 
wishes to inform the Senate of the United States that it approves 
the terms of this treaty and urges that it be ratified as speedily as 
vossible. 

We have with us Mr. Westerman, who has devoted his entire life 
to the business of fisheries. He is the chief of the fish division of the 
conservation department, and has been one of the members, or one of 
the officials from our State who has worked with the State Depart- 
ment in the formulation of this treaty. I would like to have him and 
his views at this time presented, with permission of the committee. 

Senator Humrurey. First of all, may I thank you for your testi- 
mony and for your appearance in behalf of your Governor and your 
officials of the State of Michigan. 

Secondly, at this point I want to enter into the record, if it is agree- 
able with Mr. Westerman, the very fine letter that I received under 
date of April 25, 1955, as part of the testimony from the State of 
Michigan. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Lansing 26, April 25, 1955. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desk Mr. HumMpnrey: The State of Michigan, naturally, is greatly concerned 
with the complex problems involving the fisheries of the Great Lakes. 

This may be better understood by pointing out that nearly 41 percent of the 
total surface area of these fresh water lakes lies within the boundaries of Michi- 
gan. Seven other States share approximately 23 percent of the area of these 
lakes and approximately 36 percent of the total area is under the jurisdiction 
of the Province of Ontario. Michigan has frontage on all of these lakes except 
Lake Ontario and is the only State fronting on Lake Huron and Lake St. Clair 
and the rivers connecting these lakes with Lake Superior and Lake Erie. The 
waters of Lake Superior are shared with the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
and the Province of Ontario; Lake Michigan with the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin ; Lake Erie with the States of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
the Province of Ontario. The Michigan shoreline on these waters has been com- 
puted as totaling 3,121 miles including 800 miles on islands under the jurisdic- 
tion of this State. Some 650 miles of the international boundary running through 
the Great Lakes separate the State of Michigan from the Province of Ontario. 

Neither fish nor the parasitic sea lamprey recognize either the State or in- 
ternational boundaries. The establishment of the sea lamprey about 25 years 
ago and its spread throughout the upper lakes, first into Lake Huron followed 
by Lake Michigan and lastly Lake Superior, has resulted in the virtual disap- 
pearance of the highly prized and valuable lake trout in both Lakes Huron and 
Michigan and at this time a substantial reduction in Lake Sunerior. White- 
fish have also been seriously affected, in fact no species of food fishes common to 
the Great Lakes is immune to lamprey attack that results in the death of 
many host fishes. Unfortunately the larger, mature specimens of the more 
valuable species are most severely affected. 

In the years from 1920 to 1944, inclusive, the catch of lake trout averaged ap- 
proximately 6 million pounds annually for the State of Michizan: in the vear 
1954, this fell to 1,608,500 pounds with no lake trout from Lake Huron, 85 pounds 
from Lake Michigan, the remainder from Lake Superior. 

: In the 4-year period starting in 1931, when the sea lamprey first became estab- 
lished, the value of the whitefish catch represented 40.3 percent of the total value 
of the commercial catch from the waters of the Great Lakes under the jurisdic- 
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tion of the State of Michigan; the value of the lake trout for the same period 
was 31.6 percent or a total of 71.9 percent for the two species. In the year 1953, 
this dropped to 21.8 percent for whitefish and 20 percent for lake trout or 41.8 
percent of the total value aggregating $3,315,000. 

The production of fish by commercial fishermen, licensed for Michigan waters, 
averages about 26 million pounds annually comprising some 20 species having 
an average value of approximately $3 million. The status of the lake trout and 
whitefish is therefore of great importance in the economy of this industry. The 
1,200 licensed commercial fishermen are widely scattered around the perimeter 
of the Great Lakes. Many of the more sparsely populated northern communi- 
ties depend greatly on the business which these fisheries stimulate. 

The recreational values are also of much importance. Most of the towns and 
cities on Lake Superior support a small fleet of vessels engaged in sport trolling 
for lake trout during 6 months of the year. Numerous other species in the Great 
Lakes such as walleyes, perch, rainbow trout, smelt, northern pike, and black 
bass are of importance to anglers. 

The technique that has been developed to control the sea lamprey by erecting 
electric barriers across streams to prevent them from reaching spawning grounds 
practically dictates joint and unified control if it is to be effective. Fortunately 
the animal dies soon after spawning on reaching maturity, or even if it fails 
to reach spawning grounds. 

There is a recognized need also to formulate and coordinate research programs 
in order to insure, so far as practicable, a continuing supply of high quality fish 
for food and for recreation from these Great Lakes, the greatest bodies of fresh 
water in the world. 

The Michigan Conservation Commission at its meeting held in Lansing, Mich., 
on March 11, 1955, after discussion, “put itself on record as in favor of ratifica- 
tion of the international treaty” to control the sea lamprey and to institute 
broader fisheries research programs. 

The Michigan Fish Producers Association, representing the commercial fishing 
industry, favor this treaty. The Michigan United Conservation Clubs and the 
Northern Michigan Sportsmen’s Association, representing the organized sports- 
men’s groups of Michigan, are on record as favoring the treaty. 

I therefore, for the State of Michigan, trust that your committee will strongly 
support the ratification of the convention on the Great Lakes Fisheries between 
the United States and Canada (Ex. B, 84th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. WESTERMAN, 
Chief, Fish Division. 


STATEMENT OF F. A. WESTERMAN, CHIEF OF THE FISH DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Senator Humpenrey. Mr. Westerman, do you have any further com- 
ment that can enlighten this subcommittee and our colleagues as they 
look over this record ¢ 

Mr. WesrermMan. I have prepared, sir, a brief statement which I 
believe is in your hands, or your secretary’s hands. 

Senator Humrnurey. Is that the letter that I have? 

Mr. WesterMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have ordered that made part of the record, if 
you please. 

Mr. Westerman. I don’t know that a great deal can be said further. 
As far as I am concerned, Senator Potter has already indicated the 
attitude of the State of Michigan, and of Mr. Olds. 

I am for the Conservation Department. I certainly subscribe to 
what has been said, that we in Michigan believe that the treaty, as 
proposed here, can be helpful in solving this lamprey problem, which 
is of great interest to the people in our State of Michigan. 

By way of perhaps just a little further emphasis, as my statement 
indicates, the State of Michigan has under its jurisdiction about 41 
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percent of the total surface area of the Great Lakes. Seven other 
States share 23 percent, the Province of Ontario 36 percent. 

As has already been indicated, Michigan is located on all of the 
Great Lakes bodies and the connecting waters, excepting Lake Ontario. 

Senator Humpurey. So you have a particular interest in the prob- 
lems of the Great Lakes ? 

Mr. Westerman. We very much do, sir, and I don’t want to be repe- 
titious. Therefore, I will make my remarks brief, but I think one 
angle has not been brought out as forcefully this morning as might be. 

That is, there has been testimony about the value of the commercial 
fisheries and the damage that they have suffered through the sea lam- 
prey, from the commercial point of view. But the recreational fea- 
tures are very important, too, at least to us in Michigan. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. WEsTERMAN. Anglers are fishing for sport, and that has in- 
cluded even the important species of lake trout, particularly in Lake 
Superior, where nearly every port supports a fleet of one to several 
boats that are available during the summer season for so-called sport 
trolling for lake trout. Those recreational values are difficult to 
measure. 

I don’t know that anyone has a monetary value that can be definitely 
assigned, but I assure you in our State they are very important. We 
have licensed some 800,000 resident anglers, and in excess of 300,000 
nonresident people who come to Michigan for the purpose of angling, 
fishing for sport, as it were. 

I think that is about all I have, sir, unless there are some questions. 


COORDINATED EFFORT IN RESEARCH 


Senator Humpurey. What is your view, sir, in reference to this 
matter of coordinated effort in research? You undoubtedly, through 
your State department and through your splendid university and 
other institutions, do a good deal of research in the field of fishing 
waters. 

Mr. Westerman. I think it can be useful. 

Senator Humpurey. You think it will be helpful ? 

Mr. WesterMAn. I think it can be useful. I think it can help. I 
don’t feel that the individual States are in a position to explore all 
of the problems, some of the problems even that have a definite rela- 
tionship on the management of these fisheries. We don’t have yet the 
information we should have for wise and proper management, in my 
opinion. 

Senator Humpurey. Even though you do have free exchange of 
information between the several States and the different universities 
and laboratories, you feel that that within itself is not enough, and 
that it needs to be implemented; is that the interpretation of your 
statement ? 

Mr. WestrerMAN. I think it could be improved. I believe there is 
room for improvement. 

Senator Humpurey. Is it your view that the proposal here in this 
convention of the Inter national Commission will be beneficial to your 
own operations in the State of Michigan ? 

Mr. WesTerMAN. Yes, I think so. ‘In my view, it will be. 
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Senator Humpnurey. Were you consulted at all on these negotia- 
tions? 


Mr. WestrerMANn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. You were aware, in other words, of the day- 
by-day or the periodic developments that took place in these negotia- 
tions ? 

Mr. WresTERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. So that the convention as it is presented to us 
here, is no secret to you. I mean, this was something in which you, 
as an interested party, had active participation ? 

Mr. WesterMAN. Yes, sir. I think I have been fully informed and 
have attended several of the conferences that were held and the 
negotiations that led up to the development of the present Convention. 

Senator Humpnrey. You gave the principals or the participants 
on the part of the United States the benefit of your advice and counsel ? 

Mr. WesrerMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you know whether or not other similarly 
placed officials of your rank, were likewise consulted ? 

Mr. Westerman. It is my understanding that each State was con- 
sulted by a visitation of officials from the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and State Department, leading up to a decision that this type of 
Convention should be formulated. 

Also, I believe each State was invited to be represented at the Con- 
vention discussions, and, as far as I know, at one time or another, 
nearly all of them were. 

Senator Humrpurey. So it is fair to say that the treaty which was 
negotiated by our Department of State and our diplomatic representa- 
tives, along with the technical advice of Fish and Wildlife Service, 
is a negotiation that took into consideration the interests of the States 
and of the private and public and quasi-public groups; is that correct? 

Mr. WesterMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humprnrey. I think it is very important to have for the 
record, because many times there are those who feel that the Federal 
Government, through its established departments, enters into these 
negotiations w ithout due deference and due consideration to the wishes 
and the opinions of the responsible State officials and the private and 
public groups in those States. 

Mr. Westerman. Perhaps I should elaborate a bit on this one point 
that occurs to me: that the State of Michigan was very much inter- 
ested in the previous treaty draft which had been withdrawn. I am 
referring to the document that was before the Congress in 1946. 

And that did not have the full support of the commercial fishing 
industry in our State. They were a little bit like Dr. Langlois said, 
suspicious of what might happen, I think, but the official representa- 
tives of our State were in favor of that treaty and the present con- 
vention does meet with the approval of the organized Michigan com- 
mercial fishermen. 

It has the support also of the Michigan United Conservation Club 
that represents a most active association of sportsmen’s clubs of all 
kinds over the State and, in addition, the Northern Michigan Sports- 
men’s Association, an affiliation of quite a number of clubs | residing in 
the U pper Peninsula of Michigan, they all have supported it, and our 
own Commission has. 

Senator Humpnrey. Your own conservation commission ? 
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Mr. WesterMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to thank you very much for your 
testimony. It has been of considerable help. 

Mr. Westerman. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
your committee. 


Senator Humpnrey. I would like to enter in the record a number 


of statements which have been received from State officials, conserva- 
tion groups, and other interested organizations. 
This concludes the testimony. 
(Whereupon, at 12:00 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Madison, Wis., April 14, 1955. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 


Chairman, Commitee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GEORGE: There is now before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention submitted by President Eisenhower 
on January 26, 1955, for ratification. This convention created arrangements for 
carrying on cooperative research programs on the Great Lakes and also provides 
an effective process by which the several States, the Federal Government and 
Canada cooperatively can endeavor to combat the predaceous sea lamprey. 

To date, the sea lamprey has caused considerable damage to the fishery re- 
sources of the Great Lakes. The lake trout in Lake Huron and Lake Michigan 
have been depleted to the point where only an occasional lake trout is seen. Prior 
to this decline Wisconsin fishermen produced over 2 million pounds of this species 
annually. Sea lamprey are also attacking other species of fish so that the outlook 
for the Great Lakes fisheries is very gloomy. This predator has now entered 
Lake Superior and the effects of this invasion are being felt by the commercial 
fishermen and related industries. Consequently, control of this pest on an inter- 
national basis is very important. The control must be cooperative and must at- 
tack the spawning migrations on all streams. It would be futile for one State 
or one nation alone to attempt to carry on an effective control program on the 
streams within its boundaries and allow the lamprey to spawn in the streams of 
another State or nation. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Commission has expressed its approval of this 
convention, and I sincerely hope that you will lend your support to the ratifica- 
tion of it so that a constructive, cooperative program may be carried out. 

With good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. KOHLER, 
Governor. 


WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF CONSERVATION CLUBS, 
Stevens Point, Wis., April 18, 1955. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HuMPHREY: Enclosed are copies of articles we have written 
as a result of investigation of the lamprey problem of the Great Lakes bordering 
Wisconsin. It covers much more than just the lamprey as the cause of our 
present troubles, and points out that without adequate cooperation between the 
States, Federal Government, and Canada we have no hope of overcoming these 
troubles. 

We would like to urge you to do everything possible to assure the Lakes States 
a much brighter outlook for the future than is the case at the present time, and 
one of the best ways to improve that outlook is the ratification of the Great 
Lakes Fisheries Treaty with Canada. 

While we have been overly concerned about the loss of income to farmers 
because of declines in prices and while we have done everything we have been 
able to do for those areas that have been hit with disasters of one kind or 
another, we have more or less ignored the disaster that has occurred in our 
Great Lakes, and which has not only put many people out of work, but has 
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deprived the United States of a resource that was, and still should be, of 
utmost importance to our economy. The future is going to require that it be 
returned to its former abundance with regulations which will protect it in the 
future from depredations of the fishermen as well as of parasites and disease. 
Sincerely, 
LES WoERPEL, Executive Secretary. 


THE SEA LAMPREY CONTROL PROGRAM 


A news release from the Department of Conservation for Wisconsin purports 
to be expanding the lamprey control program in streams flowing into Green Bay 
and Lake Michigan. Actually the expansion is only in a few more streams, 
and according to Mr. James Moffett, chief of Great Lakes research, it cannot 
be considered as an expansion at all, especially in view of the drastic cut in 
finances in the present budget in Congress which, if passed without any in- 
creases, will cut out practically all control programs except what the States are 
able to continue without Federal assistance. 

In our report of the National Wildlife Federation meeting at Montreal we 
covered the deficiencies of the State’s contribution to this program quite thor- 
oughly, but current happenings require bringing our members up to date. 

All of the States are continuing in about the same lackadaisical manner as 
they have in the past. The continuing decline of trout in Superior and the 
continuing difficulty that Lake Michigan commercial fisheries finds itself in 
doesn’t seem to affect them at all. Dr. Schneberger, of the conservation depart- 
ment, did go so far as to advise the commission that the commercial fishing 
in Lake Michigan was pretty gloomy at the time that Assemblyman Frank 
LeClair (Republican—Two Rivers) threatened to push bills through the Legis- 
lature to allow deeper fishing with smaller mesh nets for chubs in the lakes so 
that they could “harvest the chubs before the lampreys get them all” if the 
commission didn’t liberalize the fishing regulations. 

Although Wisconsin does operate the wiers that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
construct, Michigan will not even do that. It is necessary for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to operate their own wiers in Lake Michigan, so we are in 
danger of adding a few streams in Wisconsin and losing all other control activ- 
ities. 

While the Wisconsin article says that the “expansion of the war against the 
parasitic sea lamprey is a part of a concerted effort by Federal and State 
agencies to halt the lampreys depredation of fishes in the Great Lakes,” actually 
there is no expansion or no “war.” In fact, it can hardly be said that we are 
even maintaining a police action against the lamprey because our efforts are 
so puny and ineffective on the whole that we are apt to lose our resources com- 
pletely before we make enough progress to be able to say that we are in a war 
on the parasite. 

The papers carried a report the other day that Mr. John Farley, Chief of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, had appeared before the congressional committee 
hearing testimony on the budget and told them that the $150,000 allotted to the 
lamprey research and control program was sufficient to maintain the program 
without losing ground until the Great Lakes Treaty is ratified and the work is 
taken up under that agreement. Still, at the Montreal meeting Mr. James 
Moffett told us that the sum mentioned above would hardly be enough to con- 
tinue the research part of the program, and all of the control program would 
have to be abandoned unless the States would take it over. He specified in a 
recent telephone conversation with me that the minimum that the Federal 
yovernment should have to even keep the control programs started in previous 
years was $400,000, and even with that amount no expansion of the program 
could be undertaken. 

Mr. Ernest Swift, Assistant Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, also 
pointed out that both the States and the Federal Governments would have to 
increase their allotments a great deal to make much of an impression on the 
lamprey problem, and that to do a good job we should have a coordinator to get 
the various agencies together. 

In the midst of all this confusion and lack of direction we have to start 
somewhere before it is too late. Possibly the clubs of the Lakes States is the 
proper place to begin. Every member club should write to the conservation 
commission and request that the share of Wisconsin in the lamprey program be 
greatly expanded at the State level. We can’t wait any longer to “let George do 
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it.” We have to get going and get going fast if we wish to save anything of 
what is left. 

We are agitating now both in the commission and in the legislature to build 
another lake at Cox Hollow. No one can deny that it would be nice to have 
a lake at Cox Hollow, but it would cost at least a couple hundred thousand dollars. 
The one we built at Yellowstone came closer to a half million. While we are 
spending that kind of money to make a lake, we are letting one of our greatest 
fisheries assets go to pot on half of our boundary line. We spend a measly $10,000 
to $20,000 there and bemoan the fact that we aren’t making any progress. What's 
the matter with a department that doesn’t even recognize existing losses while 
trying to curry public favor with new, untried, and doubtful construction of 
lakes in a State that is blessed with an abundance of them, if they were healthy? 

In all of our programs we have only participated enough to take the heat off, 
and our resources continue to decline while we trot off on other angles and diver- 
sions which might have a little more public appeal. We have never had guts 
enough to take the bull by the horns and do a job before it was too late. If we 
don’t do it now with our Great Lakes fisheries we wont have to worry about 
it again for a long time to come. We can do our fishing in new lakes that the 
sportsmen can pay for building. 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 


Madison 1, April 25, 1955. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 


Chairman, Subcommittee, Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: It is with great regret that I find it impossible to 
comply with Gov. Waiter J. Kohler’s suggestion that I appear before the Sub- 
committee on the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to inform you of the needs of the State of Wisconsin with reference 
to this convention. I sincerely hope, however, that this committee will give this 
written statement the same consideration that would be afforded my personal 
appearance. 

The purpose of the proposed Great Lakes convention is to provide a means 
whereby a concerted effort to control the sea lamprey can be made and also to 
stimulate research on the Great Lakes fisheries in order to provide proper tools 
for management of this important natural resource. It is obvious that if recov- 
ery of the Great Lakes fisheries is to be successful, the sea lamprey must be 
brought under control and research must be fully utilized as a management tool. 
A central agency to provide leadership and coordination of effort is desperately 
needed since there are 11 governmental units involved in the management 
of the fisheries. These units include two Federal governments, one Provincial and 
eight State agencies. The proposed convention provides the mechanism through 
which the needed coordination of effort and continuity of the program are pos- 
sible and therefore ratification of this document is strongly urged. 

The recent history of commercial fishing in the Wisconsin portions of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior clearly reveal the devastating impact of the marine 
lamprey on Wisconsin commercial fishermen. Attached is a chart entitled “Lake 
Michigan Lake Trout Production 1940-54.” You will note that in 1944 the catch 
of trout in Lake Michigan totaled 2,851,642 pounds. A sharp decline in produc- 
tion ensued until it reached an all-time low of 56 pounds in 1954. In compari- 
son the chart entitled “Lake Superior Lake Trout Production 1940-54” reveals 
that the lamprey has not yet destroyed the lake trout in that lake. 

A chart entitled “Annual Catch of Commercial Fisheries of the Great Lakes” 
is also provided to show that the reduction in lake trout production has not 
been compensated by a comparable increase in other valuable species. You will 
note that the total value of all fish caught in the Wisconsin portion of Lake 


Michigan has decreased from $2,857,339.07 in 1945 to a low of $1,503,284.87 in 
1954. Conversely, the total value of fish caught in Lake Superior in 1945 was 
$856,561.91. The catch in 1954 was valued at $653,797.44—a reduction of only 
$202,764.47. I believe that these comparisons clearly show the tremendous 
financial importance of this convention to the economy of this State. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Commission has consistently supported move- 
ments that attempted to bring about a coordination of effort in the management 
of the Great Lakes fisheries. The conservation commission has repeatedly urged 
the adoption of a Great Lakes treaty and has pledged its cooperation. The Gov- 
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ernors of the State of Wisconsin have likewise supported such an activity, and 
Governor Kohler is in accord with this development. Consequently, Wisconsin 
is very desirous that the treaty be adopted, and will cooperate to the fullest extent 
in doing everything possible to bring about recovery of the Great Lakes fisheries. 

It is worthy to note that at no time in the past have the Great Lakes fishermen 
received financial aid from any governmental agency in contrast to subsidies and 
price control supports that have been granted to many other industries. The 
industry has in the past been able to survive depressions and other tremendous 
handicaps. However, the sea lamprey menace presents a more difficult and com- 
plicated problem that needs the united effort of all concerned if recovery of the 
populations of the choice food fishes is to be accomplished. Your efforts to help 
bring this about through the ratification of the Great Lakes convention will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. P. Voiat, Conservation Director. 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
St. Paul 1, April 5, 1955. 
Re Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries between the United States and Canada 
Hon. WALTER F’.. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GEORGE: After consulting with the staff members of the division 
of game and fish, of the Minnesota Department of Conservation, and discussing 
the Great Lakes Fisheries Act of 1954, it is our opinion that the bill in its pres- 
ent form would be acceptable to the department. 

It will be impossible for us to have a representative of this State appear before 
the committee at the time of the hearing. I am therefore sending this brief state- 
ment as to our attitude in regard to this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE PROUT, 
icting Commissioner of Conservation. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JUSTIN T. MAHONEY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, STATE OF NEW YORK 


A number of stocks of fish in the Great Lakes are shared by people from 
several States and the Province of Ontario. It is not possible, therefore, for one 
State or province by itself to obtain the information essential to better develop- 
ment of these fisheries or to manage them effectively. Cooperative action of all 
interested parties is the only practical approach. 

New York State was one of the original group of States which was in favor of 
an international approach to the fisheries problems of the Great Lakes through 
an appropriate and adequate treaty. In such an approach it took the leadership 
in asking for maximum State and Provincial participation. 

Our interest ws not based upon any hope that our State would gain any special 
or peculiar advantage over our neighbors. It was based solely upon the convic- 
tion, drawn from years of experience, that these fisheries represented a great 
international resource; that under divided efforts and jurisdictions which then 
and now still prevail—this resource was not being adequately studied or effi- 
ciently managed; and that, because many informal joint efforts could boast only 
a record of failure or limited success, there remained only the hope to conceive 
and carry out a just and long-range program under an international treaty. The 
report of the International Board of Inquiry, which was established in 1940 to 
consider and recommend measures for the conservation of the Great Lakes 
fisheries, amply attested to this conclusion. 

New York endorsed the 1946 treaty, which incorporated the recommendations 
of the Board of Inquiry, as the most effective method for obtaining the co- 
operative action needed to maintain and develop the Great Lakes fisheries. This 
treaty failed of adoption, however. The 1954 convention is much more limited 
in scope, but does establish a basis for joint action and does put into effect the 
part of the former treaty dealing with research. We feel, therefore, that the 
present convention is an important development and should lead to significant 
benefits in the years ahead. 

In summary, New York strongly endorses the Convention on the Great Lakes 
Fisheries signed on September 10, 1954, and urges the ratification of it. We feel 
that it is of great importance to the future of the Great Lakes Fisheries that an 
orderly joint effort on their behalf be inaugurated at the earliest possible date. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION, 
New York, N. Y., March 31, 1955. 
Senator WALTER F. GrorGr, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GEORGE: This committee as the official agency of the legislature 
of this State in intergovernmental relations has long favored a treaty on the 
Great Lakes fisheries and, in fact, helped initiate the movement for such a treaty 
that led to the efforts toward this end of the past 10 years. Accordingly, this 
committee would support the present proposed treaty which establishes an inter- 
national commission with power to make regulations only with respect to the 
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abatement of the lamprey eel and to make investigations and recommendations 
with respect to the management of other stocks of fish in the Great Lakes pro- 
vided that it is made absolutely clear both in the enabling legislation, and in 
statements as to the intent of Congress and the United States Department of 
State, that the recommendations made by the international body are to be re- 
ferred to the States for action and in no case is the Federal Government or the 
International Commission to regulate or administer the Great Lakes Fisheries 
except for measures concerned with the lamprey eel. This committee would 
favor a treaty that went further than the present proposal and in which an 
international comission had more power, but in such a case the pattern of the 
treaty would have to be quite different with much more direct representation 
of the States on the international body and with provisions for State administra- 
tion and participation in the making of the regulations. 

As to the present treaty and enabling legislation, we regard it as essential 
that there be State representation on the International Commission and that 
at least one American member be a representative of the State governments. 
We strongly recommend that section 8 of the proposed enabling legislation be 
revised to read substantially as follows: “The Secretary of State shall upon 
the receipt from the Commission of any recommendation of a conservation 
measure made in accordance with article IV of the Convention transmit a copy 
of the recommendation with his comments thereon for consideration and such 
action as may be appropriate to the Governor of each Great Lakes State. The 
Secretary of State shall also inform such other public agencies as he may deem 
appropriate or which may be recommended by the Governor of a Great Lakes 
State.” We also recommend that the language of section 6 in the proposed 
enabling act should be revised so as to require the utilization of the facilities 
and authorizations of State agencies before there is direct Federal action. We 
regard section 10 of the proposed legislation as essential. 

Above all, we deem it of the utmost importance that the statements of the 
State Department and the congressional committees make it absolutely clear 
that it is the intent of this treaty and the enabling legislation that nothing in 
either shall affect the complete jurisdiction of the States over the regulation 
and administration of the Great Lakes fisheries except for measures concerned 
with the lamprey. We repeat that we would favor a broader treaty if it would 


also enecgmpass greater State representation and State participation. However, 
any uncertainties resulting from the proposed treaty with respect to State 
jurisdiction might have a very unfortunate affect upon the use of the treaty 
power and upon future treaties of this character. 

Sincerely, 


Exisna T. Barrett, Chairman. 


THE WILDLIFE SOCIETY, 
Washington 25, D.C., April 1, 1955. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Forcign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SenaToR GeorceE: The Wildlife Society, at its 19th annual business 
meeting in Montreal, March 14, 1955, passed a resolution urging early legisla- 
tive ratification of the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention and instructed me to 
send the resolution to you. It is enclosed for the consideration of your com- 
mittee. 

Very truly yours, 
DANIEL L. LEEDyY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Whereas the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention has been signed by the United 
States and Canada for purposes of sea lamprey control and encouragement of 
research in the Great Lakes, and as such joint research in the case of other 
fishery conventions has led to worthwhile benefits: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wildlife Society requests the respective Governments of 
the United States and Canada to initiate early legislative ratification of the con- 
vention. 
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THE IZAAC WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Chicago 2, IU., April 22, 1955. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I understand you are planning to hold a public hear- 
ing approximately April 27 or 28 relative to the pending Great Lakes Fishery 
Convention between the United States and Canada. 

There is a question at the moment whether it will be possible for a representa- 
tive of the Izaak Walton League of America to appear at this hearing. In view 
of the uncertainty, I am writing this letter and requesting that it be put into 
the record of your hearing. 

The Izaak Walton League of America has publicly favored a Great Lakes fish- 
ery treaty by the United States and Canada for a great many years. We have 
endorsed this by convention resolution and in numerous other ways. 

Our expressed wish has been that this should be a fisheries management treaty. 
In this respect, the convention now before you falls short of what we have hoped 
would eventually be brought about. 

We do, however, consider the present convention a forward step in the proper 
direction. We recognize, too, that there is a considerable body of technical opin- 
ion holding that more rigid management than is now envisioned is not presently 
necessary, and we have sufficiently open minds to be willing to be shown that 
this opinion is correct. 

Under the circumstances, we would like your record to show the Izaak Walton 
League of America as endorsing the present language of the convention and 
recommending favorable action by your committee and the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM VOIGT, Jr., 
Ezecutive Director. 


MICHIGAN FisH PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Grand Haven, Mich., March 28, 1955. 
Senator WALTER F’. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GEORGE: We highly recommend the ratification of a treaty with 
Canada in regard to the continuing of research and lamprey control. 

We feel if this program were carried on jointly sufficient funds may be ob- 
tained, along with the help of competent personnel, to carry the work on efli- 
ciently. 

It is our hope that the treaty will be ratified. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ora J. ENDRESS, 
Endress & Masse Fisheries, 
Grand Marais, Mich. 


MICHIGAN UNITED CONSERVATION CLUBS, 
April 19, 1955. 
Subject: Great Lakes Fisheries Treaty. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 


DeaR SENATOR: I am advised that your subcommittee will hold hearings on 
the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention of September 1954 late this month. You 
will find enclosed a statement which I would like to have presented to the sub- 
committee in lieu of a personal appearance. 

I believe that the views set forth in the statement reflect very accurately the 
opinions of the 60,000 members of the constituent clubs affiliated as Michigan 
United Conservation Clubs and a major portion of citizens of other classifica- 
tions within the State of Michigan. 

Let me take this opportunity to urge you and your subcommittee to expedite 
approval and implementation of this fisheries convention so that the depreda- 
tions of the marine lamprey in the Great Lakes can be brought to a halt with 
all possible speed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. KITcHeEtL, M. D., 
Chairman, MUCC Committee on Great Lakes Fisheries. 
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STATEMENT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS Re GREAT LAKES FISHERIES CONVENTION OF SEPTEMBER 1954 


I am John H. Kitchel of Grand Haven, Mich. I have lived in this community 
for approximately 14 years and have been actively interested in the management 
of the natural resources of Michigan for the past 10 years. I am conversant 
with the problems of the Great Lakes Fisheries through contact with commercial! 
fishermen in my home community and other points in Michigan and with the 
sport fishing peoples throughout the state of Michigan. 

During the time that I have resided in Michigan, I have seen a very valuable 
resource, namely, the lake trout of Lakes Huron and Michigan, reduced almost 
to the point of extermination and commercial fishermen, who formerly made a 
very good livelihood, reduced to little better than a subsistence level by virtue 
of having to depend entirely on the take of the coarser and less valuable species 
of fish native to Great Lakes waters. 

During the same period, numerous individuals who formerly operated charter 
boats for sport fishing of lake trout in these lakes, have been forced out of 
business entirely and obliged to seek other means of gaining a livelihood. 

Estimates by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the loss to Michigan from the 
destruction of the lake trout are based entirely on the decrease in the commercial 
catch and do not present the total picture because the loss due to wiping out of 
the sport fishery is not included. 

The marine lamprey has now reached Lake Superior and we can reasonably 
anticipate that within a few short years, unless this parasite is checked, the re- 
mainder of the trout population of the Great Lakes will be wiped out. Michigan 
will then have sustained loss of a resource which would, if still existent, con- 
tribute $5 million or more annually to the economy. 

It is possible that the States involved, may be able in cooperation with Cana- 
dian authorities, find sufficient moneys to hold the marine lamprey in check or 
exterminate them from the Great Lakes. Without a coordinating agency, such 
as would be established by adoption and implementation of the Great Lakes 
Fisheries Convention, the accomplishment of this objective is highly problematical. 


FEDERATION OF FRESHWATER FISHERIES, 
Grand Haven, Mich., April 25, 1955. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Canadian Treaty, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The commercial fishermen in the upper Great Lakes re- 
gion, who have seen their valuable trout fishery ruined by the parasitic sea 
lamprey, are vitally interested in the proposed treaty with Canada that is now 
under consideration by your committee. We believe that a program to control 
the sea lamprey and rehabilitate our fisheries cannot succeed unless carried out 
simultaneously by both countries. 

The proposed treaty would, in addition to sea lamprey control, also provide 
for coordinated fisheries research. A long range research program is needed if 
the present fisheries are to survive. The disappearance of the lake trout has 
completely upset the balance of nature on Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. The 
smaller fish, once preyed upon heavily by the trout, have increased tremen- 
dously and now threaten to overpopulate the lakes. The fish are gradually get- 
ting smaller as the competition for the food supply increases. The fishermen are 
finding it increasingly difficult to market these smaller fish. An effective re- 
search program is the only hope of rebuilding our once thriving fisheries. 

History has proven that the individual Lake States cannot cope with the prob- 
lem. Work that is carried on in this country will be useless unless coordinated 
with a similar effort on the Canadian side of the lakes. I sincerely hope that 
the proposed treaty will be ratified by the Senate, and enabling legislation passed 
to permit an early organization of the International Commission. 

The Great Lakes have long been an important source of food that we cannot 
afford to lose. The fishermen feel that our only hope of rebuilding the fisheries 
centers around a united program by both countries is provided for under the 
proposed treaty. 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE VER Duin, Managing Director. 
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New ORLEANS, LA., April 26, 1955. 
Hon. Huspert HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas, there has long been need for coordination of fishery research be- 
tween the United States and Canada, the 8 American States and 1 Canadian 
Province bordering on the Great Lakes; and 

Whereas infestation of the Great Lakes by hordes of predatory sea lampreys 
has seriously endangered lake trout and other valuable food fishes and has 
created a need for coordination of measure to control lamprey infestation; and 

Whereas a conventon between the United States and Canada providing for 
coordination of research and control measures for lampreys in the Great Lakes 
was Signed on September 10, 1954 ; and 

Whereas said convention is now pending before the United States Senate for 
its advice and consent to ratification ; and 

Wheeras public hearings are scheduled to begin on Thursday, April 28, before 
a Senate Subcommittee of Foreign Relations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Fisheries Institute, Inc., in convention assembled 
at New Orleans, La., urges the United States Senate to take prompt action to 
give its consent to ratification to said convention between the United States and 
Canada; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be telegraphed to the Honorable Hubert Hum- 
phrey, United States Senator from Minnesota, chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and that copies be mailed to the President of the 
United States and to the Secretary of State. 

BE. M. ConcANNON, 
President. 
CuHaAs. E. JACKSON, 
General Manager, National Fisheries Institute. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1955. 
Senator Huspert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Great Lakes Fisheries Treaty, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Washington, D. C.: 


The National Wildlife Federation, an organization composed of State wild- 
life federations and sportsmen’s leagues in 47 States and Alaska, recommends 
approval of Great Lakes Fisheries Convention. This treaty is urgently needed 
to secure essential coordination of research activities. Request this message 
be included in record of subcommittee hearings scheduled April 27-28. 

Respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
Conservation Director, National Wildlife Federation. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute of Washington, D. C., one of the oldest nonprofit organizations 
in this country dedicated to the improved management of renewable natural 
resources in the public interest. The program of this national conservation 
organization has been continuous since 1911. 

The precipitous decline of the commercial and sport fisheries in the Great 
Lakes during the past 20 years has been a source of grave concern and alarm to 
all who have been cognizant of the serious problems involved in the administra- 
tion of those resources. One of the most important factors in the continuing 
decline of the valuable fish stocks in the Great Lakes is the sea lamprey, which 
preys upon lake trout and other choice fish. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service and Canadian Wildlife Service 
have developed ways and means of controlling sea lampreys in the Lakes, but 
those methods of control will not attain the desired results until they can be 
applied on both sides of the international border. The joint application of uni- 
fied controls can be guaranteed only through a treaty between the United States 
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and Canada. A second advantage of the treaty would be the establishing of 
legal machinery for the coordination of fishery research in the Great Lakes. 
Research programs currently are being conducted by the Federal Governments 
of the 2 nations, as well as by 8 States and the Province of Ontario, and the 
creation of an international commission, as specified by the treaty, would serve 
as a focal point around which such research programs could be coordinated. 

Support for ratification of this convention is virtually unanimous among the 
national conservation organizations throughout the country, and the commercial 
fishery interests in the Great Lakes region; we have heard of only one com- 
mercial fisherman’s association that does not favor all of the provisions of the 
treaty. 

This treaty is the result of 2 years of cooperative effort between the Depart- 
ment of State, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, State conservation 
officials, and numerous sport and commercial fishermen, and national conserva- 
tion organizations. While the convention provides for the establishment of a 
six-member International Commission to formulate and coordinate research pro- 
grams, and recommends appropriate measures to the United States and Canada 
for the implementation of a comprehensive program to abate sea lamprey depre- 
dations, the Commission would have no regulatory power, and would not inter- 
fere with State jurisdiction over fisheries. 

From personal contacts with provincial and dominion fish and wildlife ad- 
ministrators in Canada, I know that failure to ratify this treaty would be a 
source of bitter disappointment to our friends north of the border. If the treaty 
is not ratified now, it will be a long time before another such opportunity for 
international cooperation can be developed. 

In view of the pressing need for this convention, and in view of the care with 
which this treaty has been drawn—and its widespread public support—we hope 
that this subcommittee will issue a favorable report, and that an overwhelining 
majority of the members of the Senate will insist upon prompt ratification and 
early implementation of the provisions of this convention. 











